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THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Seventy-first Annual Statement) 


ASSETS: RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
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U.S. Government Bonds . . $181,661,098.00 Life Insurance Reserves . $618,384,722.24 

U. S. Govt. Gtd. Bonds 4,596,200.00 Accident and Health Insurance 

ye — one ie recep cre Reserves . . 9,248,310.74 
ailroad Bonds and Stocks . 64,091,173.00 

Public Utility Bonds and Stocks 60,357,596.00 bre : Compensation and 45.035.819.95 

Other Bonds and Stocks 36,88 1,629.00 y gecesi 

First Mortgage Loans... 78,234,156.72 pn for Taxes : bichikes som 

Real Estate—Home Office 12,386,943.61 ther eserves and Liabilities 9489,0/). 

— ns ices ee Beenie pe Special Reserves 8,846,861.59 
ans on Company’s policies . 282,347. 


















































— on hand an in Banks eee Capital $20,000,000.00 
nterest accrue 9,235,784.55 
Premiums due and deferred 25,656,635.80 Surplus , EP 
All Other Assets 609,543.40 37,004,960.80 
Tora. . . $723,999,274.23 Tora. . $723,999,274.23 
THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
(Twenty-ninth Annual Statement) 
ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
U. S. Government Bonds . $3,785,039.00 Unearned Premium and Claim 
Other Public Bonds 2,063,358.00 Reserves . $7,790,017.25 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks 2,149,592.00 Reserves for Taxes . 394,543.45 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks —_1,194,167.00 | Other Reserves and Liabilities 549,307.52 
Other Bonds and Stocks 9,279,509.00 : 
First Mortgage Loans . 327,500.00 Special Reserves : 4,994,783.26 
Cash on hand and in Banks 1,663,753.53 Capital $3,000,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Collec- Surplus 5,567,108.88 
tion : 1,735,300.40 
Interest accrued 97,541.43 8,567,108.88 
TOTAL $22,295, 760.36 Tora. eS ek $22,295,760.36 
THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Eleventh Annual Statement) 
AssETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
U. S. Government Bonds . $8,239,000.00 Unearned Premium and Claim 
Other Public Bonds... 482,000.00 Reserves . $11,413,927.90 
Paes one aa me — ‘ Lae nee pp Reserves for Taxes . 411,500.28 
ublic Utility Bonds and Stocks 3,352,000. a ee 
Other Bonds and Stocks 1,609, 100.00 i + spat and faabilitres 1 ony 
First Mortgage Loans ._. 250,000.00 cacctecemmenlnin Pe 
Cash on hand and in Banks 1,535,748.88 Capital $2,000,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Collec- Surpl 2 : 58.8 42.87 
tion : 1,368,002.89 “_ taht 
Interest accrued 139,696.13 
All Other Assets 14,168.50 4,558,842.87 
Tora. $18,473,116.40 Tora . $18,473,116.40 


Additional information about The Travelers Companies, including complete lists of securities, 
is set forth in The Travelers Year Book for 1935. 





Copies will be supplied upon request. 
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Shy Pun Revs 


By EDWIN C. HILL, The Flying Reporter 


®@ New York: His fifth star! Pilot Hi Little 
and each of his 125 fellow-pilots get a 
new one for each 1000 flying hours with 
United. This group of United “veterans” 
is far and away the largest and most 
experienced corps of pilots in the world! 





@ San Francisco: Says Rush Hughes, with 

radio shows both here and in Los Angeles; 

“I commute in 2 hours between cities— Fay / « : 

need a fast, dependable way. Broadcasts [ey e Los Angeles: Such delightful 

won't wait! I’m a ‘regular’-—but I'm [ee United courtesies pleased me,” wrote 

told others fly with United even oftener.” [ie Miss Darlene Motez to your reporter 
| from her Chicago bound plane. 

“These trim, attractive girls are cer- 

tainly alert to ways of making air travel 

interesting as well as comfortable.” 





@ Portland, Ore.: Fred Tice, 78, 

once drove a stage coach over one ® United offers you air travel at its best, with every 

of United’s present routes. “We modern ground and flying facility, Twin-engined Wasp- 

picked the shortest ’n’ straightest powered Boeing planes on every flight. A stewardess 

@ Philadelphia: I’ve just been shown how United way for you,” says Mr. Tice, “but and two pilots on each plane. Your fare includes com- 
pilots can “fly by ear.” Coast to Coast radio beam now these 3-mile-a-minute planes plimentary luncheons aloft; there are no “extras.” 
signals give them an arrow-straight route. Side go as far in a few hours as we did United has flown 77 million miles— the world’s most 
beams, at the “highway” edges, tell them if they’re in days.” United’s Mid-Continent experienced air line. Information and schedules: 
bearing to right or left! Radio “sign posts” signal Route from New York andChicago Offices in principal cities, travel bureaus, Postal or 
every few seconds to tell the route they are on. tothePacificCoastisthedirectroute. Western Union. Air and air-rail-steamer connections. 


VNITED AIR tines 


FLIES MORE PASSENGERS, MORE PLANES, MORE MAIL, MORE MILES THAN ANY OTHER LINE IN THE WORLD 
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THIS will astound industry. 
Back of the Administration’s 
objection to the Republic 
Steel Corporation’s arrange- 
ment to take over two smaller concerns, lies a depth of 
significance not faintly realized by American industry. 
Since this merger would not have made Republic Steel 
nearly as large as United States Steel or Bethlehem Steel, 
the Administration’s action created amazement. 

President Roosevelt, I learn, has ideas not publicly 
revealed about restricting the size of enterprises. I am 
told that his extreme hostility to large utility corpora- 
tions is due partly to the fact that he wants big busi- 
nesses severely curbed, that he is not only against the 
creation of any more towering organizations, but would 
like to see companies which own and operate plants in 
different sections of the country confined to a limited 
area. 

If far-spreading utility companies can be dismem- 
bered, as is proposed in the bill now before Congress, 
then logically to follow out his ideas, the President 
would proceed to attack industrial organizations having 
far-flung properties. 

The vast majority of important American corpora- 
tions are technically and legally holding companies. It 
is stated that some eighty per cent. of all the securities 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange represent hold- 
ing companies. Any corporation which has a number 
of plants or subsidiaries incorporated in different States 
constitutes a holding company. 

This is written as a warning to all classes of business 
men throughout the nation to open their eyes as to what 
is going on in Washington, primarily in regard to utili- 
ties; for, as already suggested, if utilities can be 


This should put industry 
on its guard 





“chain’d, cribb’d, confined,” it would be natural for the 
Administration to mete out like treatment to large enter- 
prises in other industries. 

This is a phase of the New Deal about which little 
or nothing has been said heretofore. But if any such 
program is to be forced upon the country, it is well that 
responsible citizens should understand the significance 
of recent events. 

Apparently, a very different economic America is to 
be fashioned if Washirfgton has its way. 

* 
Hurricanes do finally subside. 

* 

THIS layman writer thinks the 

upreme Court’s gold decision 
contains much sense. A govern- 
ment must have power to regu- 
late the national currency. That’s elementary. But a 
government should be, like Caesar’s wife, above suspicion 
in the fairness of its dealings, in fulfilling its promises 
and pledges and agreements. Hence, the ruling that cor- 
porations can legally pay off bonds in lawful currency, 
but that the government cannot abrogate the terms of its 
own contracts—if damage thereby be proved. 


Gold decision contains 
much sense 


Forses has long felt that Washington was regarding 


the Constitution altogether too lightly. 

The Supreme Court’s action should be welcomed by 
all thoughtful Americans, by all who prefer American- 
ism to any of the hodge-podge alien “isms” so reck- 
lessly spawned by Brain Trust and other half-baked 
bureaucrats. 

* 
Constantly looking back doesn’t help 
you forward. 
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Courtesy New York Herald-Tribune 
NEARING THE CAPACITY LIMIT 


THERE ARE, accord- 
ing to those who should 
be the best guessers, at 
least nine million un- 
employed in this country. Very definitely, we know that 
the Government is falling billions-a-year short of bal- 
ancing its budget. Equally definitely we know that 
taxes are mounting and will inevitably mount still far- 
ther. At least some of us are encountering difficulty 
in meeting all the hundred-and-one impositions which 
tax leviers are conjuring up and demanding that we 
- pay. Does our memory play us false if we recall that 
the Democratic Platform pledged strict economy? No- 
body disputes that more families and individuals are 
receiving relief from taxpayers’ funds to-day than ever 
before in the history of the United States. 
Considering the foregoing, surely it is peculiarly un- 
fortunate that there has been blazoned across the front 
pages of newspapers throughout the country details of 
a squabble between labor’s representative in the Cabinet, 
Madame Secretary Perkins, and one of her aides, over 
a luxurious private bath established—with taxpayers’ 
money—in or adjoining the Secretary’s office. | Pre- 
sumably, the idea of furnishing this special luxury was 
born during more prosperous times. Nevertheless, the 
squabble makes unfortunate reading for those who can- 
not revel in a private bath when at work. Apparently, 
many dollars of taxpayers’ money are to be spent in 
re-arranging—and increasing—the private bathing facil- 
ities for labor’s representatives. 
Page Government economy! 
* 


Labor’s cabinet representative 
and her bath 


The sturdiest trees must put down the 
sturdiest roots. 
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AMID the ballyhoo which accom- 


Russia fulfills our . ° ’ “ ao? ” 
é panied America’s “recognition 
of Russia, the writer warned: 


“Russia will buy all we are 


willing to pay for.” And so it has turned out. The 
Soviets, whose anti-capitalism is their religion, misled 
many Americans into believing that they were anxious 
to do the right thing in settling their American debts, 
that they were anxious to give America a vast amount 
of business and that they were prepared to cease encour- 
aging Communistic agitation here. With much flourish 
of trumpets, a bank was set up for the express purpose 
of handling Russian-American commerce. 

The Soviets have refused to honor Russia’s American 
obligations. The bank, which never did a stroke of 
business, has vanished. And Communism is rife as 
ever within our borders. 

Our convictions concerning the insincerity of these 
Russian enemies of our established institutions, and our 
conclusions that the loudly-prophesied gigantic Russian 
purchases here would never materialize—unless we paid 
for them—have proved only too well founded. 

* 
Leisure is valuable. Idleness valueless. 


* 
lf you fulfil what you owe to yourself, 
that’s victory! 
* 


To advance, express your best j 
in your work. 
” 
UNDER the caption, “Build No 
More Floating Death Traps,” 
Fores said editorially, on April 
15, 1933: 

“Dirigibles, especially the American-made variety, 
have proved death-traps. No more should be built. 
They have not even remotely justified their creation and 
cost. They have never proved valuable ,commercially. 
In wartime they would be unconscionably vulnerable 
targets. It is a question whether the new Macon should 
not be scrapped without inviting any shocking Akron 
catastrophe. For both business and defense the air- 
plane has abundantly demonstrated its superiority over 
cumbersome, fragile gasbags. Instead of spending an- 
other dollar on the building or even the upkeep of a 
monstrous dirigible, let the Government concentrate 
aerial armament expenditures on airplanes. Taxpayers 
should demand: 

“*No dirigibles ; more airplanes!’ ” 

Now the Macon has gone to the bottom of the sea— 
with a loss, luckily, of only two lives. Every word of 
our editorial of almost two years ago is repeated now 
with redoubled emphasis. 


Build no more floating 
death traps 


* 
Upheavals sieve the big men from the little. 
* 


Hitch hope to hard work. | 
i 


Co-operate rather than coerce. , 
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WHEN our forefathers sought 
Washington Santa Claus to organize this nation they had 
surely is almighty 


the idea that the component 
States should possess consider- 
able rights, considerable independence. The originators 
of the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
didn’t have in mind setting up an almighty Federal 
Government. They believed in democracy. So they 
enumerated specifically the powers which should be exer- 
cised by the Federal Government; and they meant to 
reserve all other powers to the States. 
That arrangement worked satisfactorily for a long 


almighty. It wants to dictate to the States. It wants 
to make the States veritable vassals. It proposes to 
use the power of the press to effect its objectives. 

How effectively this scheme is working out, how 
dependent States have become upon Washington, is 
well illustrated by a recent statement by Mayor LaGuar- 
dia of New York City. Discussing relief and the where- 
withal to meet it, Mayor LaGuardia, referring to 
President Roosevelt, abjectly admits: “We simply de- 
pend upon him. We simply must have close co-operation 
and understanding with Washington.” 

One wonders if the founders of this nation are turn- 
ing uneasily in their graves. 





time. But now the Federal Government wants to become 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





JAMES BUCHANAN DUKE 


THE WEDDING of Doris Duke, 
“the richest girl in the world,” as the 
newspapers call her, brings to my 
mind her father and the extraordinary 
sacrifices he imposed upon himself in 
order to roll up a gigantic fortune. 

Just how far should a man go in 
giving up everything else in life in 
order to amass colossal wealth? 

James Buchanan Duke told me that 
even after he had an income of better 
than $50,000 a year, he lived in the 
cheapest hall bedroom he could find 
in New York and that he would per- 
mit nobody connected with the Duke 
tobacco business to draw more than 
$1,000 a year. Not only so, but he 
related, with something akin to pride, 
that he ate his meals at a Bowery 
restaurant. 

Mr. Duke derived intense satis- 
faction from his Napoleonic business 
conquests—and Mr. Duke’s business 
conquests were truly Napoleonic. 
He became not only the Tobacco 
King of the United States, but he 
invaded Europe and, by brilliant 


strategy, achieved 
there. 

But all this took so much of his 
time and thought and vitality that he 
neglected to cultivate friends and 
friendships. More, he neglected 
self-education, self-culture, the finer 
things of life. 

From all accounts, his only child’s 
gigantic wealth has brought her more 
limelight than happiness, notwith- 
standing that she has earnestly striven 
to be allowed to live a_ perfectly 
normal life. 

Are her multiple millions a bless- 
ing, or the reverse? 

My conclusion is that it is a mis- 
take for any man to give up every- 
thing else in the world in order, 
solely, to pile up an abnormal 
fortune. 

“Buck” Duke didn’t feel that way 
or see things that way. In his talks 
with me he revealed that he gloried. 
above everything else, in conquering 
competitors and in amassing more 
and more wealth. He loved to re- 
flect that, whereas he had to sleep on 
straw when a Southern lad, during 
and after the Civil War, he became 
the possessor of palatial homes. 

In addition to his eighty-million- 
dollar fortune, he left as notable 
monuments the Gibraltar-like Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company and Duke 
University. 

So it might be said of him, in a 
sense, that he lived and sacrificed for 
others. 


IN THESE days of political-eco- 
nomic upheaval, most industries have 
need of business statesmen as lead- 
ers. Time was when superior pro- 
duction ability was the chief de- 
sideratum. 

The new president of Edison Elec- 
tric, Frank D. Comerford, legal- 


similar power 








FRANK D. COMERFORD 


trained, is a diplomat. As head of 
New England Power for the last 
seven years—he will remain chair- 
man of the board—he _ exhibited 
greater readiness than most utility 
executives to play ball harmoniously 
with official regulators. 

He is classifiable as a liberal rather 
than as a hidebound standpatter; he 
looks ahead rather than backwards. 
He is alive to the essentiality of 
changed times and. conditions. 

Other industries besides public 
utilities probably will find themselves 
compelled to fight ; but ’tis sometimes 
well to clothe a hard fist in a kid 
glove. 


AMONG the most promising ris- 
ing stars in the nation’s financial 
metropolis is William H. Gray, Jr., 
the Central Hanover Bank’s presi- 
dent, who has just succeeded Chair- 
man George W. Davison as a di- 
rector of the very live General Foods 
Corporation. 
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Why | Say 


“Look to Your Forement” 


Your labor relations are only as good as your foremen 


WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN 


Executive Vice-President, General Motors Corporation 


best foreman control there is the 

least labor trouble. 

In this flat statement of a condition 
there are many implications worthy 
of further development. I see in it, 
for one thing, a turning back to sound 
first principles ; pre-war principles in 
the sense that during the World War 
we came to regard personnel prob- 
lems as concerned with the handling 
of men in large masses. In a sense, 
the individual workman became less 
important than the mass of figures 
and notes which made up his “card” 
in the personnel-office records. 

Under such a condition, foremen 
became of less and less importance 


|: those plants where there is the 
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in the scheme of management. Prac- 
tices and policies developed which left 
the foreman shorn of most of. his 
power—in a status where he had only 
one very doubtful privilege, that of 
eternally being “called-down” for 
something. 


The Hog-Tied Foreman 


The foreman couldn’t hire his men ; 
sometimes he couldn’t fire them. 
Often he had little to do with the 
planning of the job of which he was 
the nominal head. The responsibility 
of inspecting tools was not his until 
the job had been set up. A tangle 
of organization lines intersected his 
duties at every point. 


Now, happily, we are turning away 
from all that, and I am able, there- 
fore, to give from our experience 
some of the philosophical underpin- 
nings to a successful utilization of 
foremen in the industrial scheme. 

There is the question of hiring new 
workers. A legitimate function of 
a personnel department is that of fill- 
ing requests for labor made by the 
foreman. But—if the labor supply 
at the gate does not furnish what 
the foreman requires—I am in favor 
of encouraging him to help get the 
type of men he needs. The personnel 
department can, of course, keep an 
up-to-date file of shiftless and incom- 
petent workers so that such men are 
not brought back into plant even in 
times of labor shortage. With this 
one restriction, the foreman can be 
given a great deal of leeway. 

At times our company has had to 
choose between men of high ability 
technically, and men of less technical 
competence who were better able to 
handle human beings. The latter 
ability is an art in itself and should 
be carefully distinguished from other 
special abilities. When choosing a 
foreman we have usually chosen the 
man who is first of all able to func- 
tion in an executive way, so long as he 
has enough technical knowledge to 
understand quality and quantity re- 
quirements of the particular product 
with which he is dealing. It is worth 
reiterating that the foreman has two 
major duties ; one to the article being 
made and one to his men. The second 
is as important as the first. 

The line of authority above the 
foreman should be clearly distin- 
guished. In general there should be 
but one man responsible for giving 
him direct orders. This does not 
mean, of course, that various persons 
may not give him information, in- 
struction or suggestions—but there 
should be only one person to give 
him orders. This relates not only to 
his materials, but also to his tools, 
quality, costs and safety work, Each 
foreman should know exactly what he 
is expected to do and how he may 
properly represent his men in their 
relations with higher executives. 

We must have foremen who under- 
stand their jobs thoroughly, so that 
when they fire a man, there are sound 
reasons underlying the action—and 
the man must “stay fired.” There is 
a great deal of instructive truth in 
the old saying that “An army is only 
as good as its non-commissioned offi- 
cers.” 

Now, it is more important than 
ever that the foreman should know 
his job. Under present conditions 
he has more men to train and a 
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greater variety of manufacturing 
operations to supervise. In the auto- 
mobile industry, for example, cars 
have gone up in weight and cost of 
manufacture, but the price hasn't 
been increased proportionately. Con- 
sequently, a good part of the future 
of an automobile company depends on 
the skill and ability of its foremen to 
accomplish a better job, which will 
keep the public favorable toward the 
company's product. 

There has been considerable feel- 
ing that Clause 7(a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act has nullified 
the authority of foremen and sub- 
foremen. This is not true. With all 
the consequences of the 7 (a) Clause, 
shop authority remains fundamentally 
unchanged ; the control of the prod- 
uct and its quality remain in the 
hands of the executive organization 
just as always. The foreman re- 
mains an important and responsible 
part of the organization, and no one 
should believe that any law has 
changed this basically. 


Foremen Should Be Trained 


Of course, if the foreman is to 
shoulder these responsibilities capably 
and well, he should learn the tech- 
nique and the background of his job 
just as anyone else. It is here that 
the General Motors Institute of Tech- 
nology at Flint, Michigan, fits in. 

For many years, the company has 
been vitally interested in the train- 
ing of its employees for positions of 
greater responsibilty. Indicative of 
the corporation’s interest in the 
human side of industry, more than 
40,000 men and women have availed 
themselves of the opportunity to 
study during their spare time at the 
Institute within the past sixteen 
years. Hundreds of other men have 
completed two- and four-year train- 
ing courses designed to fit them for 


more responsible positions in manu- 
facturing plants or with automobile 
dealers. 

One of the important activities of 
the Institute is the schooling of fore- 
men in General Motors plants, a pro- 
gram which originated seven years 
ago and which has been broadened 
each year to keep pace with the 
changing industrial problems and the 
relations between men and manage- 
ment. More than 5,000 foremen are 
now enrolled in these courses, study- 
ing and discussing the problems of 
their job, comparing experiences and 
learning proper methods to handle 
situations that arise. 


How the Plan Works 


These men return to their posts 
with a deeper appreciation of the 
guiding forces of human behavior on 
one hand and the broader phases of 
industrial economics on the other. 
Foremanship is being made more re- 
sponsive in relaying ideas up or down 
in plant organization. 

In foremanship training, the 
“schooling” takes the form of con- 
ferences in which the number of men 
is limited to twenty or twenty-five. 
Personal attention can thus be given 
questions raised by any man. Fore- 
men in Flint plants usually attend 
these meetings at the Institute. In 
out-of-town plants, special confer- 
ence leaders from the Institute pre- 
side at the sessions. In the most re- 
mote centers, a supervisor is usually 
trained first and carries on the work 
in his own organization. 

Twenty major divisions comprise 
the instruction course. Standard 
printed text sheets are used, all ma- 
terial being prepared by the Institute 
staff with the co-operation of various 
divisions of the corporation. 

The groups of subjects include 
management and the executive job; 


planning; quality control and waste 
elimination ; equipment; building and 
maintaining the organization; prin- 
ciples of handling men; employee re- 
lations; incentives of . employees’ 
policies ; safety; job study; training ; 
industrial housekeeping; fundamen- 
tals of economics; financial organ- 
ization and business control ; budgets ; 
department cost-control methods; 
personal characteristics of employees ; 
and general industrial leadership. 

Each plant management can select 
the order in which these subjects may 
be presented, depending on its indi- 
vidual requirements. Discussions are 
kept on an informal basis in all meet- 
ings. Particular emphasis recently 
has been placed on employer-em- 
ployee relations as outlined in the 
General Motors basic policy govern- 
ing industrial relations. 

The entire program of foreman- 
ship training proves to be a clearing 
house for ideas, policies and experi- 
ence of many divisions of the cor- 
poration. 


Needed: Bright Young Men 


Times change and legislative cal- 
endars lengthen. There is pressure 
to change the old ways of doing 
things. New ways can be successful 
so long as we do not lose sight of 
what should be the prime objectives 
in all manufacturing: quality first, 
cost second. For the workers there 
should be clean places to work, pro- 
tection against accidents, good wages, 
no discrimination on account of age. 
That leaves us, finally, the task of 
picking bright, young executives to 
carry the load when the rest of us 
have to lay down our tools. If the 
foremen of an organization are 
picked for the qualities I have set 
forth, I have a feeling that the last 
problem can be solved without going 
far afield. 





Thorough training in all the aspects of foremanship should be a major plank in the policies of large plants. Here, an instructor from the General 
Motors Institute of Technology is working with a group of foremen in the Olds Motor Works at Lansing, Michigan 
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Don't Sigh for Business 
—fo After It! 


the Saks-Fifth Avenue depart- 

ment store, announced in Janu- 
ary that Ira A. Hirschmann would 
become a vice-president of that or- 
ganization, the New York retail 
world was only gently surprised. 
They know Hirschmann as a very 
bright young man. And newspaper 
editors put their best feature writers 
to work, for they know him as 
highly interesting copy. 

Consider the facts. At the age of 
thirty-two, Hirschmann is recognized 
as an outstanding merchandising ex- 
pert. He has been advertising direc- 
tor of Lord and Taylor, New York 
department store, for the past four 
years. In addition, he has won a 
reputation as an astute music critic 
and has established himself as a 
political savant. He knows as much 
about a Mozart sonata or a campaign 
speech as he does about a spread in 
the Sunday paper—which is a great 
deal. 

Where he will be twenty years 
from now, no one knows, of course. 
But certainly he has some real ideas; 
and, coupled with this, he has a vivid- 
ly colorful personality. 

As an advertiser and as a salesman, 
Hirschmann divests every problem of 
its trappings. In his analysis of de- 
partment-store methods, he reduces 
every phase to its simplest form and 
always maintains a proper balance. 
For instance, he explains that mer- 
chandising is merely a process of 
finding a market, stocking up with 
goods that suit that market, and tell- 
ing people that you have the goods. 

But the principles of advertising 
are quite complicated, aren’t they? 
Not at all, says Hirschmann. The 
merchandise is the important factor. 
Given the right articles, advertising— 
telling people about them—naturally 
simplifies itself. No fancy flights of 
rhetoric are needed. The essential 
quality all advertising must have is 
reiteration. 


Wire Adam Gimbel, president of 
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C. D. FRAZER 


Advertising should accomplish two 
things, he believes. It should estab- 
lish identity—identity of the goods 
to be sold and of the store which is 
selling them. And it should be con- 
sistent. Even a poor advertising plan 
can bring good results if used con- 
sistently, whereas a brilliant plan will 
fail if it’s used haphazardly, without 
reiteration. 





IRA A. HIRSCHMANN 
SAYS: 


“First determine what kind 
of store yours is going to be 
—bargain - basement, middle- 
class, exclusive, or what-not.” 


“A merchant profits only 
when he has the right things 
for the right people to buy at 
the right time.” 


“Have a consuming interest 
in things, rather than figures.” 





““Hand-to-mouth business is 
bad. You can’t sell what you 
haven’t got.” 


“Conservation is for forests, 
not for business. My motto is 
‘Do Something!’ ” 





Hirschmann has certain cardinal 
rules of merchandising. He claims 
that the first requirement is to de- 
termine what kind of store yours is 
going to be. This may sound naive, 
he explains, but there is any number 
of retailers who never seem to make 
up their minds whether they are go- 
ing to do a bargain-basement busi- 
ness, a middle-class business, an ex- 
clusive business, or what-not. And 
a broad, catch-all policy is never ef- 
fective. A store must have a definite 
point of view, a definite identity. 

Having determined the type of 
store you are going to run, the next 
step is to study the peculiar demands 
of that certain line of trade and an- 
alyze all merchandise from this 
standpoint. Profits only accrue to a 
merchant, says Hirschmann, when he 
has the right things for the right — 
people to buy at the right time. The 
man who doesn’t study his custom- 
ers sufficiently to attune himself to 
particular wants, to know whether 
people will buy $2.50 shirts or $1.59 
shirts, is well on the way to profes- 
sional suicide. 

The big point, however, is to have 
a consuming interest in things, rather 
than figures. In the last decade, many 
merchants became so tangled in the 
maze of dollar volumes, gross and 
net profits, marginal profits and so 
on, that they lost sight of their fun- 
damental interest, the merchandise it- 
self. Moreover, to stimulate trade, 
the merchant must encourage new 
products as much as possible, de- 
clares Hirschmann. This theory is 
carried out in his everyday practice, 
for through his office streams a con- 
stant procession of people with trick 
cigarette boxes, new-fangled phono- 
graphs and other inventions. 

Because he is ever on the alert for 
the new is not to say that Hirsch- 
mann has discarded all of the old. On 
the contrary, when it comes to sales- 
manship, this thoroughly modern 
young executive is an ardent advo- 
cate of old-fashioned and established 
principles. For instance, he deplores 
present hand-to-mouth methods of 
business conduct. 

“You can’t sell what you haven't 
got,” he explains. “If you have an 
article, you will find some way to 
sell it. ‘Fhere are always markets. 
People’s wants change, of course, but 
if you know merchandise thorough- 
ly, you can change with them instant- 
ly. A great number of stores do not 
get business simply because they do 
not have the merchandise.” 

Hirschmann believes that the gen- 
eral inertia which has paralyzed all 
business is dissipating the country’s 


(Continued on page 21) 
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WHAT’S NEW 





Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 
St. Louis, looking forward to its traditionally hot Summer, now gets an air-conditioned service station. Cool 
waiting rooms for those having their cars serviced are expected to attract new customers 


IN BUSINESS 


Industrial-Disease War 


Du Pont made a major maneuver 
in the war against industrial disease 
and poisons (Forses, January 15, 
page 24) when the company recently 
opened its new Haskell Laboratory 
of Industrial Toxicology near Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Consumers as 
well as workmen should benefit. For, 
to protect the health of both groups, 
two types of work will be carried on: 

1. Those products already mar- 
keted which, experience has shown, 
have some effects on health will be 
searchingly investigated. 

2. New products will be thorough- 
ly tested before they are marketed to 
uncover possible poisonous effects on 
the workers who make them, the 
workers who use them to make other 
products, and the consumers who use 
them in original or re-manufactured 
form. 

In this way, du Pont expects either 
to eliminate the undesirable qualities 
in the products, or to work out com- 
plete instructions for their safe and 
proper use. 

.. . Engineers are now planning 
an attack on industrial disease from 
another angle—the engineering side. 
They reason that (1) industrial-dis- 
ease problems have so far been 
tackled only from the medical point 


of view; (2) engineers, successful in 
accident-prevention work, should be 
equally successful in industrial-dis- 
ease prevention. Consequently, a 
committee of engineers recently rec- 
ommended that the American Stand- 
ards Association work out standards 
for methods of fighting occupational 
disease ; and set up committees to cor- 
relate technical knowledge now avail- 
able, to extend it by research, and to 
offer the results to legislators and 
business men. 


Briefs on Business 


DesicN For VacaTiIoninc. With 
the vacation season scheduled to roll 
around in four months, resort towns 
are now laying plans for corralling 
their quotas of Summer visitors ; and 
they are heeding such well-organized 
selling plans as that of Westerly, 
R. I., which last year entertained 
10,000 vacationists, one for every 
regular inhabitant. Westerly’s plat- 
form for attracting visitors and keep- 
ing them attracted: (1) Limiting hot- 
dog stands and gasoline pumps to 
zoned areas; (2) controlling adver- 
tising signs; (3) eliminating mos- 
quitoes; (4) providing strictly pure 
water and milk supplies; (5) using 
the town’s work-relief funds to im- 
prove its Summer colonies. 


RESEARCH RaTIONALIZED. © Re- 
search in railroad equipment has ac- 
complished great things (Forsgs, 
January 1, page 8). But in the past, 
railroad research has often been a 
case of each equipment maker and 
each road working independently ; or 
of a single road and a single manu- 
facturer getting together. Results: 
many cross-currents, much working 
at cross-purposes, neglect of some 
important research subjects. Now, 
the new Association of American, 
Railroads is attacking these difficul- 
ties by organizing a Department of 
Research and Planning whose prin- 
cipal job, aided by a high-powered 
advisory board, is to co-ordinate all 
railroad research and find new re- 
search fields to plough. 


House of Experiment 


Late in February, General Electric 
completed an experimental house in 
Cleveland which will warm the hearts 
of makers of mass-production homes, 
for it strikes directly at the sales re- 
sistance which greatly troubles them. 

The company built the house to 
find out if low cost and good appear- 
ance can be reconciled ; and if savings 
are enough to pay for labor-saving 
appliances. Though it is actually 
built of stuccoed concrete blocks, the 
house can be reproduced as readily 
in wood, stone or brick; the design 
can be standardized over many units, 
the style is flat-roofed, ultra-modern. 
Now that it is finished, General Elec- 
tric is satisfied that: (1) Stand- 
ardized houses give greater value; 
(2) they need not be ugly and mon- 
otonous ; (3) traditional types of con- 
struction (gables, gimcracks and 
peaked roofs, for example) cost 
money, give nothing in return; (4) 
better interior planning increases con- 
venience, releases much space for- 
merly wasted. More important, Gen- 
eral Electric believes it can convince 
the public of these things, thus en- 
courage buying of mass-production 
homes. 

The company adds that this house 
is only a starting point for further 
experiment. Already, openings for 
radical changes and improvements, 
which may be made later, have been 
found. 


Bank Loans for Car Buyers 


In Detroit, the Commonwealth- 
Commercial State Bank is develop- 
ing a new angle on the purchase of 
automobiles. Says Commonwealth- 
Commercial: ‘We bankers have al- 
ways regarded real estate, bonds or 
stock as the standard type of col- 
lateral. But why shouldn’t a new, or 
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Wolf award winner: In tune with the eon- 
tents, technically excellent 


even a used, car be as good security ?” 

On this idea, backed up by heavy 
local advertising, the bank has built 
up a substantial volume of entirely 
new business, increasing its personal- 
loan volume by several hundred per 
cent. When the local credit rating of 
the prospective car buyer has been 
approved by the bank, he decides on 
what make he wants to buy, then 
brings the dealer’s order to the bank 
and receives his money without de- 
lay. In exchange, he signs notes for 
two-thirds the price of a new car 
(or 60 per cent. of the price of a 
used one), and pays six per cent. in- 
terest plus a two per cent. handling 
charge, deducted in advance. Loans 
are paid off in monthly installments 
within a year. 

One important feature of the plan 
has been largely responsible for its 
success: when the loan is granted, 
the bank sets up a savings account 
for the borrower and credits each 
installment to the account; when the 
loan is paid off, the account is 
credited with the standard savings 
interest on the amount. Though no 
loans have yet matured, Common- 
wealth-Commercial expects thus to 
convert borrowers into depositors ; 
and the interest feature has already 
attracted numerous new borrowers. 


Packaging Surges Forward 


Packaging, the spearhead of many 


a company’s attack on markets, 
reached new heights last year. And 
this February and March, interest in 
packages reaches its annual peak with 
the American Management Associa- 
tion’s packaging conference in Chi- 
cago; and with announcement of 
winners in the two most important 
packaging contests of the year. 

Both contests drew a record-break- 
ing number of entries. Fifteen en- 
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tries won first prize in their classifi- 
cations in the A. M. A. competition ; 
winner of the all-around award, the 
Irwin D. Wolf trophy “for the best 
package developed and placed on the 
market during 1934” was the Hoff- 
man Club Soda bottle. Sold locally 
in the New York metropolitan area, 
it had these particular points of mer- 
it: brilliant, sparkling appearance, in 
tune with the contents; solution of 
technical difficulties in affixing labels, 
foil and closures at high production 
speed; unique cap cover placed over 
the bottle crown, keeping the mouth 
of the bottle clean and eliminating 
ragged foil edges around the open- 
ing; printed reverse side of label, 
visible through the bottle. 

Modern Packaging’s All-America 
competition lists winners in seven- 
teen groups, ranging from cartons 
and collapsible tubes to plastics and 
metal containers. In the glass-con- 
tainer division, the All-America 
judges (placing less weight on ap- 
pearance, more on sales and construc- 
tion values, than A. M. A.’s), rated 
the Hoffman bottle second to Mid- 
land Distilleries’ cordial _ bottle. 
Among other All-America winners 
were the Bristol-Myers production 
set-up for packaging Ipana tooth- 
paste; E. & A. Opler’s baking choc- 
olate packaged in a fudge pan; and 
the Ruxton Products line of office 
supplies packeged as a family group. 

For the Chicago packaging con- 
ference in early March, experts pre- 
pared to review a number of impor- 
tant trends of the past twelve months. 

For one thing, the vast field of 
liquor packaging, thrown wide open 
at the end of 1933, shook off its chaos 
and its more gaudy package and label 
designs and settled down into the 
trend being followed in other pack- 
aging fields: toward simplicity and 
high visibility, helping the consumer 
to find (or to be reminded of) 
what he wants from dealers’ shelves. 


New barrel head: easy opening for fewer 
mashed fingers, greater cleanliness 


Wood-pulp oil ‘‘can’’: beotieg proof, must 
be destroyed to be opened 


Second, the “family resemblance” 
idea as applied to each unit in a 
wide line of packages gained much 
ground, marked by a thorough re- 
vision in the designs of many large 
groups: Montgomery Ward, Good- 
rich, Ford, Chevrolet. 

Third, “re-use” packages became 
more popular, as exemplified by ink 
sold in glass bottles usable for cock- 
tail shakers and lamp bases ; suspend- 
ers in desk calendars and _ picture 
frames ; shirts in cocktail trays ; belts 
in cigarette boxes, ash trays and cock- 
tail-shaker tops; garters in artificial- 
leather book. covers; cuff. links in 
cigarette cases; tea and cheese in 
tumblers ; golf balls in cigarette boxes, 
traveling cases and cocktail shakers; 
and toilet water in cordial decanters. 

Fourth, a number of companies 
adopted bottles on which labels and 
lettering are fused indelibly into the 
glass in bright, contrasting colors; 
especially dairies, whose previously 
commonplace bottles are now step- 
ping out in reds, blues and purples, 
thus adding attention and advertising 
value, and establishing each com- 
pany’s identity. 

Fifth, transparent cellulose wrap- 
pings dug deeper into fields they had 
already invaded: especially, hosiery, 
sheets, tablecloths, blankets and other 
textile products; and sweet-dough 
products in the baking industry. They 
also uncovered possibilities in new 
markets: eggs, butter, cheese and 
milk, partly because of new technical 
developments in transparent wrap- 
pings; lawn seed and garden ferti- 
lizers; sample sacks of coal; printed 
bottle labels. 

Among other interesting and sig- 
nificant developments of the year in 
packaging were: 

Cake mixtures and potato chips in 
metal-foil bags. 

A four-piece head for barrels 
which is easy to open, eliminates dust, 











More Royals were bought in U. S. during 1934 


than in any previous year! 


First introduced last July, the New Easy-Writing 





















Royal Typewriter was immediately acclaimed by 
typists and executives for its finer, faster typing 
and lower maintenarice cost. The excellence of 
its design and construction, the addition of 17 
major improvements, including Touch Control, 
Automatic Paper Lock, Shift Freedom (all ex- 
clusive Royal features) distinguish this latest 
Royal as the most efficient writing machine ever 
devised. Overwhelming acceptance justifies its 
designation as the Victory Model. Invite a demon- 
stration in your own office ... Compare the Work! 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., New York City 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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dirt and danger of physical injury. 

Improved “puffer” tubes for tal- 
cum powder and powdered deodor- 
ants. 

Sealed fibre cans for motor parts to 
stop substitution and counterfeiting. 

Beer in tin cans lined with a ma- 
terial like that inside kegs. 

“Air-cooled” candy boxes for hot- 
weather selling. 

Motor-oil containers of molded 
wood pulp which must be destroyed 
to get at the contents. 

Even the humble wrapping on 
individual lumps of sugar got its 
share of attention: one producer 


Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


No More Magic 


The legislative mill has been stalled 
on a dead-center for two months. 

In the Senate there is an informal 
standstill agreement. 

The old hit-and-run strategy which 
prevailed throughout 1933 and 1934 
is definitely overboard. 

Breath-taking plans from _ the 
White House at the rate of one a 
week gave the responsible Demo- 
cratic leaders of the Senate real con- 
cern. Without disclosing their new 
policy they determined to let each 
project cool in committee. 

Apprised eventually of this pro- 
gram, President Roosevelt attempted 
to rush Congress as of old with yet 
more ambitious panaceas and nos- 
trums. But the era of legislative 
magic is over. Henceforward, Con- 
gress will have a look. A breath of 
sober sanity stirs again in both the 
House and Senate. Social hallucina- 
tions from the young enthusiasts 
downtown are not “emergency” legis- 
lation this season. This applies to 
public works, social security, banking, 
holding companies, railroad con- 
solidations, and to the new proposals 
for NRA. 

Viewed broadly, the slower tempo 
on Capitol Hill is the most encourag- 
ing business news reported in these 
columns in many months. It does not 
portend constructive recovery mea- 
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developed new, easier-f@6pen wrap- 
pers in the hope of eliminating the 
fumbling technique usually required. 


Marketing Briefs 


Wuat SMELLs Bap? Merchandis- 
ers eager to hang new sales angles on 
their products, are making odor work 
for them, either by adding a pleasant 
one or squelching a bad one (Forses, 
July 1, page 14). Now comes new 
data from a questionnaire sent out 
to Cleveland housewives. In a list of 
38 odors, those of glue, ammonia 
and kerosene were overwhelmingly 


sures forthwith, but it does signalize 
the end of crack-pot legislation 
whipped through by sheer hysteria. 


Good Campaign Material 


The Supreme Court was the first 
agency to apply the brakes. In the 
World Court debates, the Senate fol- 
lowed. Then the fiery and dauntless 
Carter Glass turned a red light on the 
five-billion-dollar “emergency” work- 
relief bill. 

Next, the Committee on Agricul- 
ture launched its own inquiry into re- 
sults under the cotton quota scheme, 
and the committees on Labor and 
Finance began to ask questions about 
the practical details of the four-way 
security bill. Finally, the banking 
bill, which proposes to turn the Fed- 
eral Reserve System over to the 
Treasury, was pocketed in the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

President Roosevelt is annoyed and 
nettled by the Senate’s new disposi- 
tion to inquire into the meaning of 
bills placed before it by his experts. 
Thus far, however, his advisers have 
been unable to suggest a method of 
hastening them through Congress. 

Although there has been a great 
deal of hidden pressure on individual 
committee members, it is already ob- 
vious that the President will not ven- 
ture an open fight for a single one of 
his proposals. Eventually, about half 
of them will be modified. 

The ace in the hole, as the White 
House strategists see it, is that those 
more-abundant-life measures which 
fail at the hands of Congress will of- 
fer better campaign material next 
year than those which pass. 


Cotton Trouble 


American price pegging has turned 
world cotton movements topsy-turvy. 

Dixie is beginning to roar to Wash- 
ington in a new key. 

Government loans at 12 cents a 
pound are holding domestic prices 
about 4%4 cents above the Liverpool 


disliked; fresh laundfy, real leather 
and library paste were preferred: 
while reaction was neutral on up- 
holstered furniture, candle wax and 
floor wax. 

SHock ’Em! Consumers must be 
shocked into buying action says Wil- 
liams Oil-O-Matic (oil burners), re- 
viewing results of a trial-offer-plus- 
three-years-to-pay plan. Tried out in 
Chicago, the offer was heavily ad- 
vertised. Sales jumped, but a great 
many were for cash. Concluded the 
company: “Our offer, something 
new to the industry, jolted the cash 
out of buyers’ pockets.” 


equivalent. As a result, cotton ex- 
ports currently are running about 
half the ten-year normal. American 
cotton exports for August-December, 
1934, were 2,400,000 bales, as com- 
pared with 4,180,000 bales during the 
same months of 1933. 

Vast new areas are being opened 
to cotton cultivation in Brazil, Mex- 
ico, Egypt, Russia. In a single year 
Brazil has increased her lint produc- 
tion 116 per cent. Several American 
exporters have opened offices in Rio 
and Santos, to supply their old cus- 
tomers with Brazilian growths. 

With the finer American fibres out 
of the international price competition, 
India and China are finding expand- 
ing markets for their shaggy grades. 
In every important textile market 
abroad, foreign growths are displac- 
ing American lints on the spindles. 

Cotton is America’s principal ex- 
port, accounting for roundly 20 per 
cent. of all our shipments abroad in 
the last decade. 

If we are to go back to a domestic- 
consumption basis of production, our 
present acreage, despite recent sharp 
curtailments, must be halved again. 


Leisure Class 

A recent economic report from the 
League of Nations offers a striking 
illustration of how a national dole 
builds up a permanent group of 
state wards. 

In 1929 Great Britain counted 10,- 
223,000 officially registered workers 
in regular employment, with but 1,- 
263,491 unemployed. 

The November, 1934, survey re- 
vealed 10,213,000 employed, or 10,- 
000 less than 1929. 

But now there are 2,122,299 on the 
unemployment benefit lists. 

In other words, while there are 
practically the same number of men 
gainfully employed today as in 1929, 
there are nearly a million more on 
the dole. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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a. 


Bills — Bills — Bills 


(0 OULD your wife take care of those bills 


for rent, food, clothing, fuel, lighting and 
other necessities, if anything happened to 
you? Life Insurance will help you to answer 
this question with confidence. It will pro- 
vide cash in amounts and at times specified 
by you. 


Your program for paying the future bills of 
your family. may require the use of one or 
more policies and forms of optional settle- 
ments. For example, after arranging a cash 
fund to take care of immediate obligations, 
you may wish to provide an income of $100- 
a month for twenty years and, in addition, 
a cash payment of $10,000 at the end of 
that time. Possibly, the needs of your family 
may require smaller or larger payments, with 
corresponding differences in cost. 


A Metropolitan Field-Man will be glad to 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 











help you build a practical Program of Life 


Insurance which will give your family added 
security and enable it to face future bills 
unafraid. Send for him or mail the coupon. 


The Metropolitan issues life insurance 
in the usual standard forms, in- 
dividual and group, in large and small 
amounts. It also issues annuities and 
accident and health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organi- 
zation. Its assets are held for the bene- 
fit of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York,-N.Y. (F) 


Without obligation, I would like to have infor- 


mation regarding the Family Protection Plan which 
will take care of bills. 


Name 





Address 


City a State— 














INSURANCE COMPANY 


One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


©9235 w.1.1. co. 
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Durable: Prosperity Roll of Honor 


These companies are spurring the nation on to recovery now, 
with their courageous buying of durable goods. 
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AMALGAMATED SuGAR CoMPANY . 
Armeur & CoMPANY . 


- BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION . 
BLuE RipceE CoMPANyY 


CarLoaD Gas STaTIon, INc. 

CHESAPEAKE & Ouro Ry. 

Cuicaco; BurLincton & QuINcy.. 
R. R. 


GENERAL Motors CorPORATION 


GOLDBLATT BROTHERS 
Henry J. BoEcKEL 
Horner BROTHERS . 


L. C. GRAETER COMPANY . 


LovuISVILLE & NASHVILLE R, R. 
Merit UNDERWEAR COMPANY 
Moore & McCormack Co. 


NATIONAL Datry Propucts Corp. 


New York Rattways Corp. 


N1IAcET CHEMICAL COMPANY 
NorroLtk & WESTERN Ry. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLAss Co. 


Pusiic SERVICE Corp. oF N. J. 
RocHESTER Gas & ELEctTrRIC Corp. 


St. Louts-SAN FRANCISCO Ry. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
STANDARD BrAnpDs, INC. 


Texas CoMPANY 


Texas TEXTILE MILLS e% 

TEXTILE DyEING & PRINTING Corp. 
oF AMERICA Po 

TIDEWATER Ort CoMPANY 


VALVOLINE Ort COMPANY 


Vircinia Ecectric & Power Co. . 


- Building new $1,800,000 beet sugar factory in Clarksburg, Calif. 
- Building new beef house in Chicago which, with equipment, will 


cost $1,000,000. 


. Started $20,000,000 construction program at Lackawanna plants. 


Also planning $500,000 improvement program at Cambria plant. 


- Building new textile mill at Glasgow, Va., at cost of more than 
_ Will expand facilities in Cleveland, Ohio, at cost of $35,000. 


. Placed order for five self-clearing hopper cars. 


cS lg lee ee el} «Uw ORRred S6REP tons rails. 
EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS STREET Ry. 


Placed order for forty-two buses. Cost, $420,000. 


. Electro-Motive Corp., subsidiary, will build new plant to manu- 


facture diesel-electric railway equipment. 
Will build $500,000 addition to South Chicago unit. 


. Completed new $50,000 warehouse in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Constructing addition to Eaton Rapids, Mich., woolen mill at cost 
of $50,000. A 

Building new confectionery manufacturing plant in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


. Ordered air-conditioning equipment for thirty cars. 


Planning $40,000 addition to Shoemakersville, Pa., plant. 


Will recondition the American Scantic Line steamer “Minnequa” 
and a sister ship at a cost of about $2,000,000. 


- Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp., a subsidiary, announced a $1,000,000 


building program. New plants will be erected in Freeport, IIl., 
Plymouth, Wis., Atlanta, Ga., and Montreal, Canada. 


- Madison Avenue Coach Co., subsidiary, placed order for twenty- 


five buses. 


- Ordered three tank cars. . 


Will spend approximately $80,000 for air-conditioning and re- 
modeling eight passenger cars. 


. Will double capacity of Mount Vernon, Ohio, plant at cost of 


$800,000. 
Building $750,000 addition to Camden, N. J., gas plant. 


. Will spend about $1,000,000 to modernize one of its power-generat- 


ing units. 


. Will spend $3,688,766 on reconditioning of trackage and rolling 


stock during 1935. 


- Placed orders for steel rails totalling $1,156,500. 


Plans construction of a modern warehouse, refrigeration plant, 
garage and office quarters in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


. Constructing two super service stations in Baltimore, Md., at cost 


of $70,000. 


. Purchased $35,000 worth of new equipment for Waco, Texas, plant. 


. To modernize Richmond, Va., plant at cost of $500,000. 
. Will erect new storage and distribution plant in Syracuse, N. Y., 


at cost of more than $50,000. 


. Completed expansion program at East Butler, Pa., refinery. Cost, 


approximately $500,000. 


. New construction program involves expenditure of $1,759,000. 
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AMONG THE MORE THAN 1000 SUB- 
JECTS COVERED IN THIS BOOK ARE: 


How to “Buy Low and Sell High” 

Business and Market Barometers 

The New Approach to Market Profits 

Fundamental vs. Technical Factors 

Rules for Avoiding Loss 

How to Detect Market Turns 

The Securities Exchange Act 

Its Effect on Future Trading 

Profits in Short-Swing Trading 

Will the 1929 Peak Be Reached? 

How to Anticipate Big Moves 

The Dow Theory Evaluated 

Should You Average Down? 

How to Use the Compromise Principle 

Successful Principles of Margin 
Trading 

Stock vs. Commodity Trading 

How to Trade in Commodities 

Value of the Cyclical Theory 

How to Handle a Bad Commitment 

Figure Charts—A Help or a Hoax? 

How to Avoid Worry 

Why Prices Move Counter to Reason 

Professionals “Cross” the Public © 

How to Join the Successful Group 

Vertical-Line Charts vs. Figure Charts 

How Useful Are Advisory Services? 

How to Select Winning Stocks 

The Coupled Formula for Profit 

Profits from Plain Common-Sense 

How to Spot Fake Stocks 

Automatic Theories for Trading 

Government Regulation and Charts 

— Schedule for Risk Diversifica- 

on 

Selecting the Proper Market Service 

Proper Use of Stop Orders 

How to Correct Market Timidity 


375 pages—11 Charts and Iillus- 
trations. Handsomely bound 
and gold stamped. 





The NEW Way to Market Profits! 





Profits in the stock market have to be made differently 
today. The happy-go-lucky days of five years ago are over 
—forever. The rich prizes are only for those who know 
what they are doing—who take advantage of the new 
methods—the new laws of trading and investing. 


You can make handsome profits in the very near future, 
if you are willing to substitute knowledge for gambling, 
information for guessing, study for chance. 


To meet this new demand and to enable you to recoup 
your losses and make your trades and investments profit- 
able, we have just published a remarkable new book. 


It is the new approach to the market, the 1935 guide to 
profits ! 


STOCK MARKET 
PROFITS 


by R. W. SCHABACKER 


Author of “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” and 
“TECHNICAL ANALYSIS AND MARKET PROFITS”; Financial 
Editor of FORBES MAGAZINE. 


This new book initiates you into the stock market of today 
and tomorrow. It takes you out of the ranks of the thou- 
sands who will always lose and places you among the 
professionals. 


“STOCK MARKET PROFITS” speaks the language of 
Success. It enables you to see ahead. It shows you when 
and what to buy, when and how to get in and out. 


“STOCK MARKET PROFITS” should be 
your constant guide and counselor. Written 
by one of the country’s greatest authorities, 
for practical, successful operation, it is truly 
a NEW DEAL for the investor who wants to 
make money in the market! 


The Advance Edition is going fast. Send the coupon today 
so that you may get your copy at once. There will neces- 
sarily have to be a wait for the next edition. 


Mail This Coupon TODAY for Your Copy 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me a COPY of R. W. Schabacker’s new book, “STOCK MARKET 
PROFITS,” at $5.00 (on charge orders 25c will be added for postage). My 
remittance is enclosed. For New York City orders, add 10c¢ to cover 
sales tax for the relief of the unemployed. 


SCOSSHSSHEHSSHSSHSHESHEHSEESOTSEHHSSHSHHETSHHESEHHEEHEHHSHEHHHHHHTHOHTHEHCHCEOHESOESSEESCSEESES 


mee eee OSHS HES HEHESHSHSHESHSHSHEHEHS HH SHEESH HE HEHEHE THESE H HEHEHE HSE SHEESH HHSSES EE 


TITLE and FIRM = 
Check here if you prefer to be billed at $5.25. Charge orders will be 


filled only if complete information requested above is given. 
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by lavish expenditures on even 

the most desirable public works 
unless concurrently we solve the prob- 
lem of clothing the bodies, feeding 
the stomachs, and freeing from fear 
the hearts of the masses in and 
through the nation’s business, indus- 
try, and agriculture. The place to 
solve the economic problem is at the 
source where policies respecting 
wages, hours, prices, and profits are 
formulated. It is no answer to per- 
mit an economic system to play havoc 
with the lives of millions and then 
step into the picture with stringent 
taxes to take care of these millions 
with the munificence of a political 
Santa Claus. In the end, such pro- 
cedure will wreck the system that 
must produce the wealth and sap the 
self-respect of the millions who learn 
to lean on the bounty of government. 


W* cannot build a great civilization 


—GLENN FRANK. 


There is a single reason why nine- 
ty-nine men out of one hundred 
average business men never become 
leaders. It is this. They are unwill- 
ing to assume responsibility. 

—OweEN D. Younc. 


Don’t let your troubles have birth- 
days. Put an end to them. 
—WILLIAM G. FERN 


Great industries are not built up by 
getting the best of someone else, but 
by giving goods and services that are 
worth more to your customers than 
the amount they pay you in return. 

-—G. HEATH CLaRK. 


When you are so devoted to doing 
what is right that you press straight 
on to that and disregard what men 
are saying about you, there is the tri- 
umph of moral courage. —BROOKS. 


Every year of my life I grow more 
convinced that it is wisest and best to 
fix one’s attention on the beautiful 
and the good, and dwell as little as 
possible on the evil and false. 

—CECIL. 


In every other field where a man 
goes to an institution to satisfy his 
wants he is the recipient, but when 
he takes religion seriously he is under 
the obligation of giving—sacrifice. 

—Dr. SAMUEL H. GoLpENson. 


A vision without a task makes a 
visionary; a task without vision 
makes a drudge. —MULLENS. 


There are nettles everywhere, but 
smooth, green grasses are more com- 
mon still; the blue of heaven is larg- 
er than the cloud.—E. B. Brownrna. 
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selves experience. 


THOUGHTS 


Democracy is born in the discovery 
that there exists in all classes and 
conditions of men the same hopes 
and aspirations, the same possibilities 
of pain and frustration, as we our- 
Democracy can 
emerge only as men develop compas- 
sion and sensitiveness which cause 
them to share opportunities and bur- 
dens. —ANTIocH NOTEs. 


Who hangs himself in the chimney 
should not complain of smoke. 
—GERMAN SAYING. 


The fellow who makes his environ- 
ment his excuse for remaining little 
lacks one of the very essentials that 
make a man big in any position. 

—Mortor CHAT. 


Nothing has such power to broaden 
the mind as the ability to investigate 
all that comes under thy observation 
in life. —ANTONINUS. 


Christ had something to say about 
economics. He said, “Lay not up 
your treasures on earth, but lay them 
up in heaven.” To-day, because we 
have laid up no treasure in heaven, 
we are in danger of losing what we 
have laid up on earth. Unless we re- 
build God in our hearts we will never 
rebuild and reconstruct the world. 

—Humpurey Beever, D.D. 





A TEXT 


Now he that planteth and he that 
watereth are one: and every man 
shall receive his own reward ac- 
cording to his own labor.—! Corin- 
thians 3:8. 


Sent in by E. A. Latterell, 
Paynesville, Minn. What is your 
favorite text? A Forpes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 











If we are to avoid the evils of 
serious inflation, America must wake 
up. Government expenditures must 
be drastically reduced, taxes ip. 
creased, and vigorous measures must 
be taken looking toward an early bal- 
ancing of our national budget. We 
are drifting in an inflation current. 
There are rapids below us. Every day 
we drift the current becomes strong- 
er. Nothing but a right-about face 
and a powerful pulling on the oars 
of rigid economy and increasing tax- 
es can take us out of the current and 
save us from the inflation rapids. 

—E. W. Kemmerer. 


Knowledge in order to be fully 
valued should be kept in the back 
room occasionally and not constantly 
displayed on the front porch. 

—K. V. P. PuiLosopuer. 


There is nothing quite so dead as 

a self-centered man—a man who 
holds himself up as a self-made suc- 
cess, and measures himself by him- 
self and is pleased with the result. 
—WEsLEY G. Huser, DD. 


Hope, and reserve yourself for 
better times. —VIRGIL. 


The manufacturer who recognizes 
that the customer is bwying and that 
he is not selling has solved the enigma 
of merchandising. —CANDLE. 


One in eight people die of heart 
disease, one in seven of cancer and 
one in six of apoplexy. Every one 
of these is preventable and a curable 
disease if reached early enough. If 
we had a General Gorgas or some 
one of that type who would say we 
must have annual examinations, 50 
per cent. of those diseases would be 
caught in their incipient stages. Gen- 
eral Gorgas succeeded because he had 
autocratic power to do what he want- 
ed to do in his fight against yellow 
fever. —Dr. FRANKLIN H. ManrrIN. 


It isn’t the business you get. It’s 
the business you hold, that counts. 
—Bruce CrowE.t. 


When I don’t know whether to fight 
or not, I always fight. | —NELSON. 


Do wrong slowly, and maybe you 
will be able to avoid the final catas- 
trophe. —E. L. DuncaN 


Ignorance is the night of the mind, 
but a night without moon or star. 
—ConFUucius 


A man may be ungrateful, but the 
human race is not so. —MILTON. 
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Don't Sigh for Business 
—fo After It! 
(Continued from page 12) 


most valuable asset—energy. The 
wealth is here but it is not being 


tapped, @imincipally because business 
men @ ‘going after sales with 
their cuS@#mary zeal. They are too 


busy listening to the rumble of dis- 
tant drums. Their attitude is much 
like that of Troilus, who merely 
stood upon a rampart, sighing his 
soul out toward the far camp where 
fair Cressida lay. 

Hirschmann’s selling theories are 
not part of a ruggedly individualistic 
attitude on his part. Rather, he firm- 
ly believes that the new spirit abroad 
in the land has come to stay and he 
does not tremble at the prospect of 
old-age pension systems, unemploy- 
ment insurance and the like. He 
believes that the time has arrived 
when such a change in the economic 
set-up is not only desirable but nec- 
essary. But, he insists, this does not 
affect the fundamental theory of ag- 
gressive salesmanship and promotion. 

A self-made individual, he has not 
been content to bring himself along 
by easy stages. Rather, he has ap- 
parently used some mysterious forc- 
ing process with rare effectiveness. 
He was born in Baltimore and left 
Johns Hopkins University before 
graduation to enter the newspaper 
business in Texas in 1919. Two 
years later, he determined to joust 
with fame in New York and almost 
reached it, landing in Newark as an 
office boy in L. Bamberger and Com- 
pany. 

His star rose rapidly in the next 
ten years. He was influential in pre- 
senting to radio. listeners the first 
symphonic concert and in subsequent 
broadcasts he became program anno- 
tator for the Philharmonic Orches- 


tra. In 1931, after becoming Bam- 


berger’s director of sales and pub- 
licity, he accepted the post of adver- 
tising director for Lord and Taylor. 

Further outside activities soon 
came his way. He became a close po- 
litical adviser to the fiery Fiorello 
LaGuardia and did much to bring 
LaGuardia’s candidacy to its success- 
ful conclusion. He conducts a gradu- 
ate class in retailing at New York 
University. And he still manages to 
find time to play a lot of tennis. 

Hirschmann is greatly opposed to 
taking the line of least resistance 

“Radio Cities are never built with- 
out great daring and triumph over 
resistance,” he declares. “Conserva- 
tion is for forests, not for business. 
What have we to conserve, except 
our ability to sell? My motto is ‘Do 
Something !’ ” 





“We'd just as soon ride to business 


in a horse car 


without Voice Writing 





... because each of our dictators 
gains 2 extra days every week!” 


(FROM EDISON RECORDS OF THE WORLD’S BUSINESS) 


The proof of Voice Writing benefits to 
Dictators surprised everyone in this 
company. The firm very readily agreed 
that Ediphone equipment would ac- 
count for an increase of business 
capacity in the Stenographic Depart- 
ment. But the benefits to Dictators were 
to be proved. 

Installation of Ediphones showed 
these results. The gain in conversa- 
tional speed amounted to 7 % hours a 
week—for each Dictator. Getting ac- 
tion, any time, no waiting, accounted for 
another 10 hours. Net 
result: two EXTRA days 
a week for increased 
business capacity! 


frotechny. 


Ediphone Voice Writing, in any of- 
fice large or small——is better for 
everyone. Dictators simply turn to their 
Pro-technic Ediphones, like telephon- 
ing, and talk. They think once... write 
once...at once. There is no waiting for 
“dictation periods.” More is accom- 
plished ... with less effort... and busi- 
ness capacity increases accordingly. 

TELEPHONE THE EDIPHONE, YOUR 
CITY. An Edison man will show how 
Voice Writing will increase your com- 
pany’s business capacity 20 to 50%. 


dl ebien. 


INCORPORATED 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 


Ediphone 


THE COMPLETELY ENCLOSED DICTATING MACHINE 
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A Business Program for 1935 


BUSINESS TRENDS AT A GLANCE 


WHAT WE SAID DECEMBER I, 1934: 


In some lines, business will con- 
tinue to improve through December 
and into the new year. In some 
others a downward tendency may set 
in at any time. 


WHAT HAPPENED: 


Down turns began in December 
for new orders for Southern Pine, 
bank debits outside of New York 
City, LCL freight loadings (largely 
representing goods for retail sale), 
and total bank debits, possibly also 
for ore loadings. 

A downturn in relation to last year 
began in January for automobile pro- 
duction. 

For other lines of business, a peak 
appears to have been reached in Feb- 
ruary. 


supply and demand are proving 

themselves. Once more, too, it 
is being proved again that improve- 
ments such as marked the month of 
December cannot continue unbroken 
for an indefinite time. 

However, business men who regu- 
larly read this department in ForBEs 
have been prepared for the change 
which is now coming over business. 
The quotation given above is only a 
small part of the very definite ad- 
vance indications of a slowing up in 
improvement published here during 
the past three months. 


Qe more the good old laws of 


A Practical Program for 1935 


For those who are willing to look 
ahead, here is a practical six-point 
outline of what may be expected 
during the balance of the year. 

1. Expect the peak of the year 
1935 to come in October. This does 
not necessarily mean the seasonal 
peak. What it does mean is that in 
October business should be register- 
ing its maximum gains over 1934. 

It is not at all unlikely that October 
will also be the seasonal peak of the 
year for total business, although of 
course many independent businesses 
will have seasonal peaks in other 
months. 

The peak of the year 1933 came 
in July; that of 1934 was in Mareh- 
April, with a secondary peak in De- 
cember 1934 for some lines of busi- 
ness. 
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2. Do not expect business to im- 
prove steadily from now to October. 
A breathing period must first be ex- 
perienced. 

3. As outlined in this department 
on February 15 (page 25), different 
lines of business have one by one 
been reaching a peak (in relation to 
last year), and dropping off from 
that peak. 

In general, it looks as if the decline 
which has thus begun will culminate 
late in April. 

By that time a few lines of busi- 
ness will definitely have begun an- 
other upward climb. 

Others will not hit bottom until 
May, and some not until June. 

In general those businesses most 
closely related to agriculture will turn 
upward first; the heavy industries 
last. 

4. When the period of improve- 
ment begins, it will not at first be 
noticed or its existence believed. 

One reason for this is that the 
first step in improvement will be 
merely a betterment in the negative 
ratio to last year. That is to say, a 
business which has fallen twenty per 
cent. below 1934 may find itself suc- 
cessively only ten per cent. below, 
then five per cent. below, and even- 
tually equal to and above 1934. While 
it is still ten per cent. and five per 
cent. below 1934, it will to the casual 
observer appear to be still declining. 

The second reason why improve- 
ment will not at first be realized is 
because while the first few lines of 


business are turning up, the majority 
will still be moving downward. (See 
Forses, December 1, 1934, page 26, 
for a description of the steps through 
which business must pass. ) 

5. Will business decline below last 
year’s levels before beginning this 
up-turn? 

In numerous cases it has already 
done so. 

In exceptional cases a favorable 
ratio to last year may simply get 
narrower. For instance, a business 
which in its recent peak has been 
only ten per cent. ahead of the pre- 
vious year may slow down until it 
is only one or two per cent. ahead 
of last year, then move forward again 
to a wider margin of improvement. 

For the average business, how- 
ever, figures below last year should 
be expected, probably before March 
has passed if they have not been ex- 
perienced sooner. 

6. Do not expect business senti- 
ment to agree with business facts. 

Favorable business sentiment was 
at a peak in December with business 
also at a peak. Since then, sentiment 
has reluctantly little by little taken 
off its rosy glasses. 

After the low point in business 
volume is reached, sentiment may 
again be expected reluctantly to re- 
sume its roseate view, but probably 
with no great rapidity. 

If October does turn out to be the 
year’s high, business sentiment will 
also be the high in that month, and 
it is quite likely that cheerfulness 
will gain little momentum until Sum- 
mer is nearly over. 

The wise business man will make 
his plans for the balance of 1935 
without regard to this deceptive sen- 
timent, basing his decisions solely on 
facts. What these facts are from 
month to month will be published 
regularly in this department.—C. H. 
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UPS AND DOWNS IN DURABLE GOODS 
Average of nine industries (machine tools, electric motors, steel ingots, ete.). Three months moving total, 
percentage to same period a year earlier 








“DEAR MR. EDITOR:” 


Bust “Big Business”? 

“The more I read of the Washington 
news, the more disgusted I get. We 
now have an expensive Congress in ses- 
sion fooling away time fighting over 
foreign affairs . . . while hundreds of 
thousands of individuals have been forced 
out of business by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and other big interests who have 
monopolized the various kinds of retail 
businesses. In Los Angeles alone, about 
ten large wholesale grocers and a half 
dozen large wholesale drygoods stores have 
been forced out. The chain stores have 
done this, causing millions of unemploy- 
ment.”—D. L. String, Strine’s Department 
Store, Downey, Calif. 


“We have been in business in this town 
for over thirty years, have made money 
and are still making it. Nevertheless, I 
have been studying your cover design on 
the January 1 issue. It has none of the 
individuality that used to characterize 
Main Street. It does look like Main 
Street to-day with its domincting chain 
stores. They have many good points, but 
what are they doing to the small towns 
and their former solid citizens? This 
question 1s foremost in the minds of inde- 
pendents..—Tosras Ketry, T. J. Kelly 
Company, Chico, Calif. 


“You cannot blame the government en- 
tirely for the depression. If big business 
can only exist by a whole-hog or none 
attitude, the people will do without big 
and special-privileged concerns. Small 
business concerns and salesmen have plenty 
of reasons for complaint of conditions. 
However, we are willing to work for our 
salvation. Forses could do the country 
a lot of good if it ceased to be a mouth- 
piece for those pessimistic birds. So quit 
bellyaching and put your shoulder to the 
wheel.”—A.pertT E. Brnier, Albert E. 
Bihler Company, Omaha, Neb. 


Investors Crucified 


“HOW LONG IS THE PRESS GO- 
ING TO REMAIN SILENT WHILE 
UTILITY INVESTORS ARE BEING 
CRUCIFIED STOP ARE THE PUB- 
LISHERS AFRAID OF THE POLITI- 
CIANS STOP ARE THERE NOT AT 
LEAST A FEW EDITORS WITH 
GUTS ENOUGH TO PRINT EXTRAS 
AND HEADLINES OF THE ‘CRIME 
OF CRIMES’ TELLING THE WORLD 
HOW THE SAVINGS OF MILLIONS 
OF INVESTORS ARE BEING CRIM- 
INALLY DESTROYED.”~J. L. 
O’Brien, Merion, Penna. 


Forbes has been neither silent nor 
afraid. See “Government’s Crime 
Against Utilities,” June 15, page 8; 
and almost any subsequent issue—T HE 
EDITORS. 


Thought and Logic 


“Needless to say, I follow your maga- 
zine with great care, and was very much 
interested in ‘The Real Revolution in 
Railroads’ (Forses, January 1, page 8). 
It is well written, and shows much thought 
and great logic.”—Frep W. SARGENT, pres- 
ident, Chicago & North Western Railway 
Company, Chicago, III. 














YOU WHO OWN 
LIFE INSURANCE WILL BE 
INTERESTED IN THESE 
FACTS 


ig IS important that everyone know the principle of legal reserve life 
insurance. It requires that a life insurance company shall maintain, 
perpetually, margins of safety which will at all times enable it to meet all 
obligations whenever they fall due. 


The Lincoln National Life through sound insurance management has per- 
sistently held to this principle. Safety and sound insurance protection is 
the result to policy owners. 


Even through the five depression years, 1930-1934 inclusive, progress has 
been made. During this five-year period, the Company increased its in- 
surance in force to a total of $867,487,000; paid policy owners and bene- 
ficiaries $71,415,000; added $19,700,000 to the reserve to be paid policy 
owners in the future; and increased its assets $46,830,000. Surplus to pro- 
tect policy owners increased to $6,828,000. 


During 1934, the Lincoln National’s new business increased 43.6%—a gain 
four times greater than the average of all life insurance companies. 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DEC. 31, 1934 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
and Pe oe ick oisaWbac cntevecwis $104,618,567.37 
Marketable Additional Policy Owners’ Funds.............. 446,811.94 
nak . -$ 19,702,659.49 | Promiums and Interest Prepaid............... 1,176,378.94 
Loans........ 37,136,030.39 | Special Reserves— 
ies appraised For Death Claims Not Yet Com- 
at 598, 078, 000. pleted or Reported.......... $1,249,722.00 
For Taxes Payable in 1935... .. 725,469.00 


Policy Owners 24,299,398.91 


For Commissions, Medical Fees 
Trusteed Assets 14,321,665.42 


= ~ Bills Not Yet Pre- 








SE Steie ar Sa "le 755,746.00 
Fer Ls “yl on Real Estate and 
U Contract. 1,083,904.33 
Real al Estate. -.. 10,631,404.20 PS Ssicccdeeneedes 227,169.00 
and Accrued. —_1,934,831.10 Total Special Reserves. . 2,068,106.00 
ls Total Liabilities on Account of Policy Owners... 109,199,864.25 
Collection....  3,394,825.77 IM pw cccueiwups' sae $2,500,000.00 
Home Office Unassigned Surplus............. 3,500,000.00 
Property... ... 2,370,759.70 | Special Surplus for Contingencies. 828,845.91 
All Other Assets 1,153,230.85 —_—_—_——— 
—__—_——— Surplus to Protect Policy Owners............. 6,828,845.91 
Net Admitted Ciliitinigligeaacnten 
Assets....... $116,028,710.16 ps re eee, ee $116,028,710.16 








Proud of its record, The Lincoln National Life sends to policy owners a 
complete booklet describing the 1934 business of the Company in detail. 
You may have a copy on request. Also a booklet scheduling the securities 
owned. Send in the coupon. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 

















THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Please send me copy of your detailed annual report. 


K Mame * 





Street 














| City and State F3 
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Pictograph Tin: 
Watch 
Smaller Cities 


Pictograph stand out if it is studied 

with care, and with knowledge of 
what previous issues of the Picto- 
graph have shown. 

One of these facts is that the cities 
named in the special list are all rela- 
tively small. In general, the least 
populous cities which have been 
named since last September. 

The other fact is that, as in our 
last issue, most of the United States 
is rated “B”—but that at the same 
time the areas rated “A” are con- 
siderably larger than before. 

The fact that no very large cities 
are listed is just one more indication 
of the phase of the business cycle in 
which we now find ourselves. Knowl- 
edge of the existence of this phase 
(a discovery of Forsgs research 
staff) should be of direct value to 
any alert sales executive in planning 
his work for the next six months. 

When New York and Chicago ap- 
peared in the list of “Best” cities on 
January 15, we pointed out to readers 
that their presence there indicated the 
probability that the climax of a period 
of general improvement had beer 
reached. Now, if it is true that the 
presence of large cities in this list 
is characteristic of the climax of 


[R= facts about this issue of the 


a period of improvement it is also 
true that for several months follow- 
ing the climax the list tends to be 
made up of smaller cities, such as 
those named below. 

It is thus more than a coincidence 
that Jacksonville, Florida, and New- 
port News were named in October 
1933, and Charleston, West Virginia 
in November, 1933, shortly after the 
climax which followed the post- 
bank-holiday recovery; and_ that 
Charleston was also named last July, 
Aurora last August and Austin, 
Texas last September, a few months 
after the climax of 1934 recovery. 

In short, the message which the 
current Pictograph carries to sales 
planners is: now and for the next 
several months, put in your best licks 
in cities of moderate population. 

The significance of the fact that 
the greater part of the country is 
rated “B” will be clearer if the read- 
er will examine the percentage fig- 
ures given beneath the map. From 
these he will see that, even though 
very few cities are now at their best, 
practically all are ahead of last year. 

The increased number of “A” ter- 
ritories does not mean, it should be 
noted, that all of these territories are 
moving forward. What it does mean 
is that, with the country as a whole 
now dropping back in comparison to 
last year, the territories marked “A” 
stand out by contrast because the 
change is making them relatively, not 
absolutely, more favorable. This is 
one of the occasions on which it will 
probably pay to put special effort 
into “A” territories, although, as in- 
dicated in the last column of the text 
which appears on the same page with 
the map, “A” territories are not al- 
ways a sales manager’s best bet. 

Below are given the most im- 
portant cities in which business has 
recently compared more favorably 
with the period a year earlier than 
at any time since early December. 
These cities are listed in the order of 
their population.—C.H. 


TEN “BEST” CITIES 


1, JacKsONVILLE, Fia.: Although busi- 
ness has been dropping off a trifle since 
the first of the year, it is still practically 
the best it has been in several years. 

2. Atpany, N. Y.: Business has been 
definitely picking up during the first months 
of the year. Albany automobile show be- 
gins March 2. 

_ 3. Sactnaw, Micu.: The decline dur- 
ing the first six weeks of the year was 
much less than that of a year earlier. 

4. CHarteston, W. Va.: Here too 
business has tended to decline at a con- 
siderably slower rate than it did a year 
earlier. 

5. SPRINGFIELD, Mo.: Instead of de- 
clining, as it did a year earlier, business 
has been picking up since the first of the 
year. In part this seems to be due to a 


stimulation of higher prices for hogs in 
the local market. 

6. Austin, Tex.: A year ago, busi- 
ness gained slightly during January and 
February. This year the improvement 
seems to be moving just a little faster. 

7. Aurora, Ixt.: Although business 
was relatively strong at this period a year 
ago, it is just a trifle stronger this year. 

8. Ocpen, Uran: A year ago business 
fell off largely during early February. 
This year it has been considerably stronger. 

9. La Crosse, Wis.: Here, business is 
just a trifle ahead of last year, after a 
period in which it has been just a trifl 
behind. : 

10. Newport News, Va.: The Winter 
decline is somewhat less than that of a 
year earlier. 





‘a ™ 


WHO ARE THE 
REAL OWNERS? 


a 








The life insurance companies of 
America have assets amounting to 
more than twenty billions of dollars 
—approximately one-fifteenth of the 
nation’s wealth. 

Who owns these assets? The offi- 
cers of the companies? The di- 
rectors? The managing executives? 
No. Those executives are merely re- 
sponsible for the care of these assets, 
so that the interests of the real own- 
ers shall be best served. 

The real owners are the policy- 
holders and stockholders,—an army 
of more than sixty million men and 
women in every state in the Union, 
in every walk of life. In these ranks 
are teachers, laborers, ministers, 
Stenographers, housewives, profes- 
sional men, capitalists, business men. 

To the sixty million owners of 
the insurance companies belongs the 
credit for the great social service 
rendered by these institutions—the 
protection to families and depend- 
ents when death strikes—the inde- 
pendence of old age, and the free- 
dom from worry in times of sick- 
ness and accidents. 


In the performance of this social 
service the great life insurance com- 
panies have paid out more than 
fourteen billions of dollars in the 
past five years, bringing comfort to 
hundreds of thousands who other- 
wise might have had to turn for 
assistance to friends, relatives or 
government agencies. 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of California, whose 
assets of more than one hundred 
ninety-eight millions of dollars are 
owned by its hundreds of thousands 
of policyholders and stockholders, is 
proud to be among the nation’s life 
insurance leaders, and to do its part 
in their great work of social service. 


THE 

PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
FOUNDED 1868, GEORGE I. COCHRAN, Pres. 


® Life, Retirement and Annuity Plans. 

e “s-Way” Protection (Life, Old Age, 
Sickness, Accident, Disability). 

® Non-Cancellable Disability Income. 





a Accident Protection for Men and Women. 
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$$ in Inventions 


Chapin Hoskins 


Blowouts Now Safe 


I have never had the ambition to 
blow out a tire while driving rapidly. 
Those who go in for thrills might 
like it. 

But this potential “kick” may be 
taken away from sensation lovers if 
either of two new pieces of. equip- 
ment comes into widespread use. 

The first of these is a safety inner 
rim for automobiles. If a tire goes 
flat, the car travels on the rim with- 
out being suddenly thrown off bal- 
ance. 

The second is a double inner tube. 
When you inflate the tire, you put 
air in the inside-inner-tube. From 
this, it leaks slowly through a valve 
into the outside-inner-tube. If you 
have a blowout while driving, only 
the outside tube is supposed to be 
penetrated. The inner one will then 
leak slowly, and will hold the car 
in balance until the driver has had 
time to slow down and perhaps to 
reach a service station. 


For the Truck Owner 


Some other new safety devices in 
which truck owners and motorists 
may be interested : 

An alarm bell which rings when 
the air contains more than one- 
fiftieth of one per cent. carbon 
monoxide. Though this device will 
probably have its widest use in mines, 


it should also be good life insurance 
in a garage. 

A tailgate elevator which permits 
the driver of a truck to raise or 
lower heavy articles without danger 
of personal injury through strain. 

A plug-in heater to keep trucks 
from freezing up. Not for safety 
of man but for safety of engine, 
this little device is used where trucks 
must be left at night in an unheated 
garage or just outside. The unit 
plugs into any 115-volt electric line, 
but consumes very little electricity. 


For the Building Owner 


For safety from fire, there are two 
interesting developments in new ex- 
tinguishers. 

The ability of carbon tetrachloride 
to blanket a fire is well known. But 
carbon tetrachloride is highly vola- 
tile, and if it is stored in an ordinary 
extinguisher there may not be much 
of it left when the moment of emer- 


gency comes. 


One new “tet” extinguisher is 
sealed at both ends until time comes 
for its use. Then, when you turn 
the handle, it suddenly becomes a 
pump that will shoot a carbon tetra- 
chloride stream fifteen or twenty 
feet. 

Another novel gas extinguisher 
stores a pint of liquid in a glass con- 
tainer. When fire occurs, the heat 
melts a fusible link in the metal 
bracket which holds the container, 
and a hammer is released which shat- 
ters the glass and releases the blanket- 
ing gas. 


For Finishers 


Here are three interesting items 
for those who work with finishes : 





ha the world sees DALEGHEMY METAL (4. Zinee tested stainless leh 


* 


Today's Towering Architectural Giants employ 
the ever-lasting brilliance and all weather 
protection of unstaining Allegheny Metal for 
exterior trim—for interior trim—for use where 
ever appealing appearance and proven per- 
manence are decisive factors. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL CO. _ Brackenridge, Pa. 


Allegheny Metal is manufactured under Chemical 
Foundation, Inc., License No. 1,316,817 and 
1,339,378 and is carried in stock by all Jos. T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
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1. Shellac can now be deposited 
by electricity. 

2. A new enameling process makes 
possible greater opacity and color 
depth with two coatings and firings 
than have previously been possible 
with three coatings and firings. 

3. For oils, greases, and other non- 
edible products, zinc-plated cans will 
shortly be available, as a substitute 
for tin-plated cans. In spite of the 
February “bust” in the British tin 
market, this should be welcome news, 
from the standpoint of cost, to can 
users. 


For Boiler Owners 


If the first cost and installation 
cost have been keeping any boiler 
owner from adopting automatic con- 
trol, a new unit-control outfit may 
now bring it within reach of the com- 
pany pocketbook. This new outfit 
balances steam pressure against air 
loading pressure, and controls fuel 
feed, air flow, and furnace pressure 
for one or more boilers. But the 
entire mechanism is lodged in a single 
cabinet which can be set up at a 
convenient point, and which is con- 
nected to the operating points by a 
conduit. 


For the Builder 


A new acid-proof cement begins 
to set within one hour and is reported 
to be completely set within thirty-six 
hours. It does not expand or con- 
tract during the setting. 

It is claimed that this new cement 
will increase the use of acid-proof 
brick, which will now be much sim- 
pler to use. 


For the Woodworker 


A notable instance of the way 
in which new materials sometimes 
come to the rescue of old is plywood 
bonded with phenol-formaldehyde 
resin. . 

One of the interesting results of 
this combination is that furniture 
built with resinoid plywood can be 
shipped to the tropics with no fear 
that it will “lose its figger” by warp- 
ing. 


Telegraphics 


A dolly truck that has “knee- 
action” for unev. : floor surfaces. .. . 
Standard bearing alloys in bars of 
machine length have been machined 
at 1500 surface feet per minute with- 
out a coolant. . . . Store fronts made 
entirely of enamel. 


* 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any 
related information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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GRIN 
and Prosper 


JOHN A. STRALEY 


A large corporation, holding an 
anniversary dinner, announces that 
games appropriate to the business 
will be played. Not a treasurer hunt, 
we hope. 

* 

We like that new advertising cam- 
paign which advises “Depend on 
your brakes instead of your horn.” 
Many business men find it’s hard to 
get just the right breaks. 

on 


Talking of 1934 records, a Brook- 
lyn sheriff claims he completed the 
largest number of new attachments 
for motor cars. 

* ’ 

Jim Farley hasn’t yet named his 
appointee for next president of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

* 


ForBEs quotes a statement that the 


difference between a frog and a. 


smart business man is that the frog 
can become boiled without knowing 
it. Sort of seems we’ve met one or 
two business men who had the same 
trouble. 

* 

That hair tonic ad so widely circu- 
lated reminds us of the current situ- 
ation in Germany: Herr to-day, gone 
to-morrow. 

* 

Unwittingly descriptive newspa- 
per reference to the reluctance of 
securities buyers to make commit- 
ments in these goldless days: “The 
reservoir of accumulated funds avail- 
able among investors remains prac- 


tically untrapped.” 
a 


After reading how many invest- 
ment trusts own Chrysler common 
we can understand why the stock 
has been nicknamed “Pyorrhea.” 
Four out of five have it. 

* 


Why did the Government in its 
pig-killing campaign overlook the 
road hogs? 


A broker friend claims to have 
composed the shortest poem on the 
current attitude of the financial com- 


munity : 
“SEC. 
Heck!” 








Earnings on 


$300,000,000 Investment 
Taken from Security Holders 


aa in taxes, and reduc- 

tions in rates which afford relatively 
unimportant savings for an individual 
customer, are taking away from in- 
vestors in the Associated System 
enough to pay the annual interest on 
more than $300,000,000 worth of 


securities at the rate of 5 per cent. 

During the recent depression the 
loss of earnings by utilities, and the 
shrinkage in value of utility securities 
have not been due primarily to the fail- 
ure of earnings to withstand the effects 
of depression, but principally to— 


1. Actual and threatened governmental competition. 
2. Attacks by public officials and agencies, which have 


uniformly 


n followed by sharp declines in the 


market price of utility securities. 


3. Reduction in earnings through action ot govern- 
mental agencies, such as excessive increases in taxes 
and unreasonable decreases in rates. 


The result of all these policies has 
been to threaten the savings of mil- 
lions of thrifty, small investors. Pres- 
ent improvement in the revenues of 
utilities has partially offset these ad- 


BE) 
ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


verse conditions. But this improve- 
ment should not lull investors into 
inactivity. They must organize to 
combat in every reasonable way the 
injustice that is being done to them. 























omy 


serves 1,659 cities and towns of twenty states . .. combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,644,345...installed 
generating capacity 1,582,479 kilowatts...properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 





























E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 

Wilmington, Delaware, February 18, 1935. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
dividend of $0.65 per share on the outstanding 
$20 par value common stock of this company, 
payable March 15, 1935 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on February 27, 1935; 
also dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding 
debenture stock of this Company, payable on 
April 25, 1935 to stockholders of record at the 

close of business on April 10, 1935. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary. 








The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

February 15, 1935 

The Board of Directors this day declared a 

quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 

cent (1%%) on the Preferred Stock of the Cor- 

poration, payable April 1, 1935 to stockholders of 
record March 15, 1935. 

J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 





INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


READERS of ‘‘Forbes” may 
consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. . . . 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Meet a guest 
and find 
a friend 


| CHALFONTE 
| HADDON 


HALL 


Tue sort of people you like 
to call your friends come 
to these refined hotels. 
Join them in the genial 
surroundings we offer. 
Concerts. Dances. Socia- 
ble lounges and long 
Ocean Decks. Grand food. 

Rates as low as $7 up at 
Chalfonte and $8 up at 
Haddon Hall, single. 
American Plan .. . Euro- 
pean Plan also. Special 
weekly rates. 


 tecds and Lippincott Company | 
PATLANTIC CITY 











SCHABACKER 
METHOD 
OF 


TECHNICAL 
TRADING 


PRIVATE course of instruc- 

tion by on newest and 
soundest rules for practical suc- 
cess in stock or commodity 
markets. A three-months’ train- 
ing course, with 400 pages of 
clear advice, rule and informa- 
tion, illustrated with over 70 
practical market charts, and a 
three-months’ question and an- 
swer service. 

Special price reduction still in 
effect. Write for full informa- 
tion and a new descriptive book- 
let with sample studies. 


R. W. SCHABACKER 
120 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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STOCK MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


R. W. SCHABACKER 


Noon, Fespruary 20TH, 1935. 


turn of the new year we began 

to assume a more cautious atti- 
tude toward the market for the 
longer term, but we also suggested 
that there should be an intermediate 
recovery to precede later recession, 
and that such recovery might offer 
a satisfactory opportunity for some 
modest scaling down of long ac- 
counts. 

Around the middle of the past 
month such intermediate recovery 
began to assert itself and was high- 
ly magnified by the abnormal run- 
ups of Monday noon, February 18th. 
This spectacular advance exceeded 
our previous anticipation of the pro- 
jected “intermediate recovery” on 
two of the four accredited market 
averages, including the Times index 
of fifty issues, charted above. 

Last issue we suggested that such 
a recovery should be checked some- 
what short of the January 7th highs, 
whereas these were exceeded by about 
a half-point on the Times 50 aver- 
age and on the Dow-Jones industrial 
index. It is perhaps notable that such 


Ate or immediately after the 


penetration lasted for only about 
thirty minutes on these two series, 
and that there was no penetration of 
the January highs on the other two 
accredited indexes, Standard Statis- 
tics 90 and Tribune 100. 

In spite of the abnormal situation 
which made possible this partial 
penetration of the January highs, we 
are not disposed to quibble with mar- 
ket action. It has been stronger than 
we anticipated. We still find it dif- 
ficult to grow enthusiastic over fur- 
ther material advances but recent per- 
formance makes them at least pos- 
sible. 

The. abnormal run-ups of Febru- 
ary 18th were extremely short-lived 
and the averages have already can- 
celled about two-thirds of that ad- 
vance. Insofar as technical indica- 
tions are valid so soon after an up- 
setting pattern, they would seem to 
suggest at least another attempt at 
recovery. Our current feeling is that 
such a recovery would be short-lived 
and intermediate, and would not 
materially exceed the February 18th 
high if, indeed, it succeeded in any 
penetration at all. We would then 
anticipate resumption of our previ- 
ously-postulated recession, though 
even that should not be so substan- 
tial as we had formerly anticipated. 

To translate our general attitude 
into suggestions for practical market 
policy, we assume that long-term in- 
vestment holdings have been scaled 
down on recent strength, though we 
continue to advise only partial profit- 
taking, and continued holding of a 
long-swing ratio at perhaps 70 per 
cent. stocks and 30 per cent. cash. 

For the short-term speculative 
trader, we can allow modest expan- 
sion of current purchases, but would 
be inclined to accept moderate profits 
on any early recovery. 

(Next article March 8th.) 
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of this regular article, will be 


sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


a temporary peak and may react 

slowly until new impetus is given 
by promised Spring demand is sug- 
gested by Fores business condition 
studies (see page 22). Even if this 
proves to be the case, however, most 
corporation reports for the opening 
three months of the new year should 
make pleasant reading. 


| Fe general business has passed 


First Quarter Earnings 


Approximately a similar situation 
prevailed last year and the first 
quarter of 1934 was the best of the 
year for many companies. Thus it 
does not follow that profit reports 
for the current quarter will be far 
ahead of last year but they should 
be good enough to provide some fuel 
for renewed speculative operations a 
month or two from now, when such 
earnings are published. 


“| Am Holding Studebaker Common” 


The writer has received so many 
letters with the above phrase included 
in them that a further word of ad- 
vice seems justified for the apparent- 
ly large number of speculators who 
have “held on” with more hope than 
logic. 

In the December Ist issue of last 
year, we said: “Even Auburn and 
the hard-hit Studebaker might join 
any general demonstration in the 
motor group.” 

Whether or not any readers took 
this rather negative recommendation 
as advice to buy, the stock advanced 
from 2 to around 3%, although it 
was already apparent that no real in- 
vestment value remained in the old 
Studebaker common. And in our 
January 15th issue, we stated that the 
technical recovery in this stock could 
not be expected to go much higher. 


So What? 


All such explanations aside, how- 
ever, the fact remains that the stock 
is now practically valueless and is be- 
ing removed from Big Board trading. 
Many readers ask whether they shall 
buy the new company’s debentures 
in order to save their previous invest- 
ment and keep a share in the com- 
pany’s future. The writer can see no 
particular merit in such a course be- 


cause it seems an expensive way to 
buy the new common. Operating 
record is good enough to justify mod- 
erate speculation in the company’s 
future, but we would prefer to buy 
the new stock when it is finally listed, 
unless the individual really wishes 
to hold the bonds themselves. 


Budd Manufacturing 


In the November 15th issue of 1933 
we called attention to E. G. Budd 
Manufacturing as a speculative possi- 
bility in the new trend toward stream- 
lined train equipment. The stock soon 
showed a good advance but had an- 
other sinking spell toward the close 
of last year. It is currently below 
5 and, while we have always consid- 
ered it a somewhat radical specula- 
tion, some modest commitments on 
that basis still seem justified. 

In addition to its purely manufac- 
turing interests, the company con- 
trols basic patents on “shotwelding” 
processes for stainless steel construc- 
tion, and stands to realize additional 
licensing revenues if the popularity 
of such methods continue to grow in 
the future. 


Relative Labor Costs in Industries 


Previous Administration pressure 
for increased wage scales regardless 
of economic consequences, together 
with current consideration of perhaps 
even more radical social legislation, 
makes valuable a consideration of 
those industries in which rising wages 
take the greatest toll of profit margin. 
These industries include iron and 
steel, machinery, railway equipment, 
aviation, agricultural machinery and 
textiles. 

Among the more favored indus- 
tries, where labor costs are only a 
small comparative item in_ total 
charges and output value, are foods, 
chemicals, coal, petroleum, sugar re- 
fining, tobacco products, shoes, meat 
packing, and automobiles. 


The Gold Decision Panic 


Current comment on market action 
immediately following the Supreme 
Court decision on gold contract cases 
is too close to the event to’ be very 
valuable: but the writer’s first reac- 
tion is one of skepticism. The ad- 
vances which took place around the 
noon hour on February 18th ap- 
peared too sharp for comfort, and 
they suggested a sudden speculative 
coup or bear panic rather than a true 
indication of basic strength in the 
market. 

The incident illustrates our 
theorem that so-called market regula- 
tion has not done away with wide 
speculative moves and that it has, 
rather, squeezed the market into such 
a narrow affair that upsets occur 
more easily than before. 





Only one of the hands 


He held only a minor place at 
the plant. But at home he was 
the head; by his death a house- 
hold has lost its only supporter. 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


enables the employer to give due 
recognition to the importance of 
such a worker to his family. 


We invite inquiries 
from Employers 
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OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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= FORBES STOCK GUIDE 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1934 iv. Long Term Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
Shares Value 1933 m=months Price Range High Low Prices % 


746 $0.43+ 0.45,9 m Addressograph-Mult. ...... + 38- 8; ’20-’33 11%- 6% 10 a 
841 3.80 Air Reduction ; ; 28-33 113 - 913% 112 40 
1,492 1.008 Alaska Juneau ; ; '29-33. _23%- 16% 17 67 
4,153 1.217 ; Alleghany Corp. (R) -» ; °29-33 5%4- 1% 2 a 
2,402 5.50 Allied Chemical ; 24-33  16034-115% 135 44 
1,323 2.197 > Allis Chalmers ve 4; °29-’33 23%- 10% 17 oa 
2,474 5.04 . American Can "27-33 = -1143%4- 90% 118 43 
600 7.07¢° ! Amer. Car & Foundry 25-33 33%- ; 
‘ss 9.92+ ; Amer. & Foreign Power... °25-’33 133%4- ss 
Nil i American International ’28-'33 
Amer. Locomotive 28-33 
American Radiator 29-'33 
Amer. Rolling Mill 29-33 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 28-33 
Amer. Sugar Refining °22-’33 - 
Amer. Tel. & Tel "22-33 125%4-100% 
American Tobacco ‘ °28-"33* 89 - 67 
Amer. Woolen ’20-"33 17%- 7 
Anaconda Copper ’24-33* 173%4- 10 
Armour of Il 25-33 8 3y%4* 
Assoc. Dry Goods 25-33 7% 
1.03+ : Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. "24-33 45% 
2.46 : “Atlantic Refining ’28-'33 35%- 21% 
10.334” 16.21}? Auburn Automobile ’28-'33 57%- 16% 
5.22+ 4.63+ Baldwin Locomotive 29-33 16 - 4% 
0.844 2217,11m_ Baltimore & Ohio ’23-’33 34Y%4- 12% 
4.12 Beechnut Packing 23-33 76%- 58 
0.59 J Bendix Aviation ’29-33 23%- 9% 
4.77+ j Bethlehem Steel 23-33 4914- 24% 
1.06 Borden Company "29-33 28%- 19% 
7.498 , Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . ’23-'33 447%- 28% 
6.18 ‘ Brook. Union Gas 24-33 801%4- 46 
0.26 p Burroughs Add. Machine... ’29-33 19%- 10% 
4.687° . California Packing "26-’33 443%- 1834 
0.89 J Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 99- ’26-'33 
14.667 Case, J. I a? 22-33 
0.27+ Cerro de Pasco 120- 4; ’20-’33 
3.69 2 Chesapeake Corp 27-33 
3.67 a Chesapeake & Ohio ' 280- ’22-'33* 
2.77 b Chrysler Corp "25-33 A, 
8.81 P Coca-Cola 7a 29-33 161%4- 95% 
Colorado Fuel & Iron (R) .. 96- 27-33 83%4- 3% 
Columbia Gas & Elec am ’26-"33* 6% 
Commercial Credit "25-33 
Commercial Solvents . 63- ’29-"33 15% 
Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- ’29-’33 3%- 1 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 182- 28-33 18% 
Consolidated Oil . 46- °22-"33* 7% 
Continental Can 2 92- ’28-"33 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 63- 26-33 
Corn Prod. Refining 126- 25; ’26-’33 
Crucible Steel Ne 122- 21-33 
Cuban American Sugar.... .. 60- ’21-"33 h- 3% 
Curtiss-Wright p 30- 29-33 5%4- 2% 
Delaware & Hudson Co.... .. 230- ’20-'33 73%- 35 
Del., Lack. & Western cs 173- 22-33 333%4- 14 
Diamond Match d 30- ’30-’33 28%- 21 
Dome Mines ' 40- 6; ’27-’33 46%4- 32 
Du Pont de Nemours ; 231- 22; ’29-"33 103%- 80 
Eastman Kodak 265- 35; ’22-'33 116%4- 79 
Elec. Auto-Lite - 174- 8; ’28-33 31%- 15 
Electric Power & Light....° .. 104- 3; ’25-’33 9%- 2% 
x 94- 2; ’23-’33 24%- 9% 
General Asphalt “s 97- 4; ’20-’33 23%4- 12 16 
General Electric : 403- 9; ’29-’33*  25%4- 16% 24 
General Foods . 137- 20; ’26-33*  36%- 28 35 
General Mills 89- 28; ’28-’33 64%4- 51 63 
General Motors j 92- 8; ’29-'33 42 - 24% 31 
: ; General Railway Signal.... 153- 6; ’25-’33 4534- 23% 25 
2,000 . ‘ Gillette Safety Razor 1 143- 8; '27-’33 14%- 8% 14 
1,826 ‘ . . 82- 8; ’28-’33 23 - 16 17 
1,156 , Al Goodrich, B. F im: 109- 2; ’20-’33 18 - 8 10 
1,494 . 0.69+ Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 6; ’27-33 413%- 18% 23 
2,283 2 X 0.01+,9 m Graham-Paige Motors ‘~ 61- 1; ’25-’33 44%- 1% 3 
2,487 ‘ 0.43+ Great Northern Pfd a 155- 5; ’27-’33 32%4- 12% 14 
No 198 99 ' 1.007 Gulf States Steel e 26- 3; ’25-’33 42 - 15% 21 
+Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 3I. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ende?l 


October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. (s) Partly esti- 
mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 
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Thous. Book Earns __ Earns, 1934 Div. Long Term Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 


Par. Shares Value 1933 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 729 $3 ©. «$4.06 $4.14,9 m Hershey Chocolate......... $3 144- 26; ’27-’33 73%4- 48% 78 38 
100 400 112 0.87+ 1.03; Hudson & Manhattan...... “a 74- 7; °2433  12%- 4 eee 
No _:1,535 18 2.877 bet; 9 m: . Hisdson: Motor:, .....26.2<:. _ 100- 3; ’27-’33 244%4- 6% 10 
100 350 - Nilé Nilé Interboro Rapid Transit (R) .. 62-. 2; '22-'33 17%4- 5% 14 ee 
Id No 703 44 8.16 7.18,9 m Int. Business Machines.... 6u 255- 52; 24-33 164 -131 157 5.8 
0 No 4,243 58 | Sten ene Int. Harvester............. 0.60 142- 10; ’28-’33 46%- 23% 40 1.5 
No 14,584 10 0.53 0.86,9 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada..... 0.60 73- 4; ’28-’33 29%4- 21 23 2.6 
‘9 No 6,400 37 0.11 GZn 9 mi iat. Te. BT... 6. cece es s 149- 3; ’29-’33 17%- 7% 9 shee 
7 No ee 0.644 0.26,9 m Johns-Manville ........... * 243- 10; '29-33 66%- 39 - 52~—i«ij. 
4 No _ 1,110 15 0.64 1.07 Kelvinator Corp........... 0.50 91- 3; ’26-'33 21%- 11% 17 2.9 
: No 10,437 26 0.21 0.36, 6 m Kennecott Copper.......... 0.60 105- 5; ’29-33 23%- 16 17 a 
3 10 5,518 17 1.50 1.76 Ue TES as ee mE 1 92- 6; ’26-'33 22%4- 13% 21 48 
: No _ 1,831 26 2.51 2.32 Kroger Grocery ..........- 1.60a 145-10; ’24-33*  3354- 23% 26 6.1 
25 2,277 38 2.74 5.92 Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 128- 34; ’24-33 111%- 74% 105 48 
No 1464 49 2.15) 4.503 oe a das vie 1.75a 96- 13; ’23-’33 37 -20% 33 $.1 ¢ 
25 523 42 2.74 1.64,9 m_ Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 178- 16; ’24-33*  4434- 33% 35 pS 
10 1,872 18 0.89 1.15 Lorillard. Tobacco .......... 1.20 47- 9; ’24-’33 224%4- 15% 20 6.0 
No 300 58 6.29 6.20 McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 104- 28; ’28-’33 95%- 79 96 4.2 
6 No 667 61 1.427 O25, 3m Mack Truck .............- 1 115- 10; ’28-’33 413%4- 22 26 3.9 
7 No 1,510 42 2.20” 2.02» NE aa ac" 392- 17; ’25-"33*  62%- 35% 40 5.0 
‘1 10 1,858 37 0.95+ 0.80,9 m Mid-Continent Pet......... 1 45- 4; ’26-’33 14%- 9% 12 8.3 
100 828 52 20.09+ 21.48F Missouri Pacific (R)...... sig 101- 2; ’29-’33 6 - 1% 3 oes 
No 4,465 25 1.627" 0.18 Montgomery Ward ....... ae 157- 4; 28-33 35%- 20 26 as 
No 2,730 14 0.457" 0.617" Nash Motors:.......0.-65- 1 119- 8; ’26-’33 32%4- 12% 16 6.3 
+ 10 6,289 17 2.11 1.21,9m National Biscuit........... 2 237- 20; ’28-'33*  4914- 25% 29 6.9 
1.6 No 1,628 20 0.36+ 0.76,9 m Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 149- 5; ’26-’33 235%4- 12 17 2.9 
4.0 No 6,263 12 1.01 0.59,6m Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 134- 11; 24-33 1834-13 “i. FS 
. No 1,884 12 3.25 4.11,9m National Distillers Products 0.50 125- 13; ’28-’33*  315%- 16 27 1.9 
No 5,456 21 0.90 0.93" Nat. Power & Light....... 0.80 72- 7; '26-33 154- 6% 7 11.4 
ye 25 2,157 48 1.30 2.81 National Steel............. 1.25a 77- 13; ’29-’33 58%4- 34% 48 2.5 
4.7 100 - 4,993 148 1.087 1.547 New York Central......... ve 257- 9; ’26-’33 45%4- 18% 17 “a 
Pe 100 ~=°1,571 +110 5.99+ 6.42¢ N. Y. N. Haven & Hartford .. 133- 6; ’24-’33 24%- 6 6 ae 
ms No 8,188 28 1.22 1.04« North American........... 1 187- 13; ’26-’33 25%- 10% 13 7.7 
+ 25 6,272 29 1.61 1.15,9 m_ Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 99- 15; ’27-'33 23%4- 12% 14 10.7 
0.0 No 15,000 3 0.01 0.367, 9 m Packard Motors........... 7 33- 2; 29-33 6%- 2% 5 ws 
40 50 13,168 90 1.46 1.43 Pennsylvania R. R......... 1 110- 7; ’22-'33 39%- 20% 22 4.6 
37 No _ 5,503 30 3.26 2.97! Public Service of N. J..... 2.80 138- 28; ’27-33 45 - 25 a Na 
7 No 3,820 69 0.707 0.64,9 m Pullman Incorporated...... 3 99- 3; ’27-’33 593%- 35% 49 6.1 
es No 13,131 Nil 0.47+ 0.15%,9 m Radio Corporation......... ae 115- 3; 29-33 9%- 4Y% 5 
4.9 1 1,291 Nil 2.9744 0.0174 Remington-Rand Inc....... mAs 58- 1; ’27-33 13%- 6 9 aa 
i. 10 9,000 15 1.62 2.15 Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 27; °29-33  533%4- 39% 48 63 
3.2 No 4,780 36 0.537, 13 m 2.35 Sears Roebuck .....:...... x 198- 10; ’27-’33 51%- 31 36 ala 
4.1 15 30,905 28 SS ee Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.60 48- 5; ’24-’33*  19%- 12% 14 4.3 
RA No 746 32 2.22* 1.95* South Porto Rico Sugar... 2 49- 4; ’27-’33 393%- 20 22 9.1 
oe 25 3,241 25 1.49 1.144 Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 92- 14; ’27-’33 22%- 10% 2. a 
44 100 3,772 189 1.32¢ 0.25¢,11m Southern Pacific .......... he 158- 7; ’22-33 33%4- 14% 15 oo 
2.9 100 1,298 163 2.887 4.46} Southern Railway ........ os 165- 3; ’22-33 36%- 11% 12 exe 
an No 12,645 4 1.15 1.06 Standard Brands .......... 1 89- 8; ’26-’33 25%- 17% 18 5.6 
5.3 No 2,162 64 1.737 1.887* Standard Gas & Electric... .. 244- 5; ’25-'33 17 - 3% 4 aay 
5.0 No 13,103 43 0.58 1.01,9 m Standard Oil of California... 1 82- 15; ’26-’33 42%- 26% 30 3.3 
3.7 25 25,761 45 Sta). ected wa Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.25a 85- 20; ’22-’33 50%- 39% 40 3.1 
28 10 ~=-1,751 18 4.67 3.73,9 m Sterling Products.......... 3.80 63- 46; 1933 66%4- 47% 60 6.4 
5.6 § ae? 1.447 0.45,9 m Stewart-Warner .......... if 77- 2; ’29-’33 10%- 4% 7 ae 
a No 2,463 26 2.0048 Nil, 9 m Studebaker Corp. (R)..... a 98- 2; ’24-’33 9%- 1% ae 
23 S362 37 aoe ee Texas Corporation......... 1 75- 9; ’26-’33 293%- 19% 20 5.0 
No 2,540 15 2.93 2.07,9 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 85- 12; ’26-’33 43%- 30 35 5.7 
No 2,412 17 0.90 1.24,9m Timken Roller Bearing .... 1.25a 139- 8; ’29-33 41 - 24 35 3.7 
<j No 23,682 6 eS Frat cease Transamerica ............. 0.25 67- 2; ’29-'33 8%- 5% 5 5.0 
).6 No 666 27 1.99 2.56,9 m Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 2 182- 7; ’28-’33 58%- 36 58 3.5 
3.2 No 9,001 24 1.59 1.51,9 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.40 140- 16; ’29-’33 50%- 35% 23=— 47 3.0 
4.2 25 4,386 36 0.45 0.66 Union Oil of California.... 1 59- 8; ’24-33 20%4- 11% 16 6.3 
100 =2,223 =201 7.88 525,11 m Union: Pacific ...........:. 6 298- 28; ’24-"33 133%- 90 100 6.0 
5 2,087 7 ST United Aircraft............ 4 162- 7; ’29-’33 37%- 8%* 14 a 6d 
No 14,530 32 0.24 0.17 United Corporation ........ Mi 76- 4; ’29-’33 8%- 2% 2 és 
E- No 2,925 55 3.18 4.15 ee & See 3 159- 10; ’26-’33 77 - 59 73 4.1 
5 No 23,252 12 1.23 1.20" United Gas Improvement... 1 60- 9; ’29-’33 20%- 11% 11 9.1 
5.1 No 391 31 3.56 2.45,6m_ U. S. Industrial Alcohol... .. 244- 13; 28-33 64%4- 32 37 1é: 
18 No 397 9 0.744, 10 m 8.647" A ee - 51- 1; ’27-’33 11%- 5% 6 oh 
4.6, 20 600 36 1.19} 0.25+ U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 56- 6; ’28-’33 33 - 15% 19 2.6 
4.0) No 837 20 1.13+ 0.187,6 m U.S. Realty & Improve.... .. 120- 2; ’25-’33 12%- 4 5 ead 
71 No _—‘1,464 8 3.507 FeO te US eee 6 os cass cae ¥ 97- 1; ’22-’33 244 - il 15 
7 0s 100 8703 178 7.09+ 5.39+ PRP ine. o'<'bn a o's o<'sure . 262- 21; ’26-’33 59%- 29% 36 
" 100 1,045 193 4.17 1.60,9 m Western Union............ Fi 272- 12; ’28-33 66%-29% 29... 
No 3,172 16 0.21+ 0.08,9 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.50 68- 9; 27-33 36 -15% 25 20 
50 2,586 6 66 3.48t  0.22+,9m Westinghouse Electric..... 3 293- 16; 2833 47%-274% 39... 
10 9,750 18 2.96 3.31 Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 104- 22; ’29-’33 55%4- 41% 54 45 
tDeficit. *Includin rices on old stock. ‘ Year en nuary 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
= (e) Year ended April 30. “Oo Year Ais Ma op, Par cows ag 30. eed ~ wahad pon Re 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 


October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. (s) Partly esti- 


or mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 
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Electric Bond 


and 


Share Company 


Two Rector Street 
New York 

















DIVIDENDS 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 
(ILLINOIS) 


On February 15th a quarterly 
dividend of one dollar and fifty 
cents ($1.50) on the $6.00 prior 
preferred stock of the above 
corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors. Payable 
April 1, 1935, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 10, 1935. 

E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 


On February 15th a quarterly 
dividend of one dollar and sev- 
enty-five cents ($1.75) on the 
preferred stock of the above 
corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors. Payable 
April 1, 1935, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 10, 1935. 

E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 





How Many of YOUR Executives 


Read Forses? 
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The Electrical 
Refrigeration 
Stocks 


RICHARD S. WALLACE 


of new inventions developed in 

recent years which have tremen- 
dous possibilities for the future but 
a great many of them have been held 
back by the general business depres- 
sion. Perhaps the most important 
exception to this tendency is the field 
of electrical refrigeration. Produc- 
tion has increased in every year since 


| ae have been a large number 


in the late Fall of each year and busi- 
ness picks up thereafter to a normal 
peak in the late Spring or early Sum- 
mer. 

Borg-Warner Corporation was in- 
cluded in this section of the preceding 
issue atnong our list of automobile 
accessory companies but it is also an 
important factor in the field of auto- 
matic refrigeration. One of its large 
subsidiaries, The Norge Corporation, 
has developed a volume business in 
this field. 


Side-Line for Big Companies 


General Electric Company is better 
known for its wide line .of varied 
electrical products but it is also an 
important factor in the refrigeration 
business. The company has such a 
large capitalization of common stock, 
and its electrical interests are so 
varied, that it can hardly be consid- 
ered the outstanding issue in this par- 
ticular classification. Its electrical re- 
frigeration business should prove 
progressively profitable, however, 
and the stock deserves a place in our 
general list on a basis of satisfactory 
prospects in its various other lines as 
well. 

General Motors Corporation is in 








STATISTICS ON THE AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATION GROUP 


Shares Cur. Earned Per Shar Cur. Yield 
Stock Out. Div. 1932 1933 1934 Price % 


Borg-Warner 


1,150,000 1.00a 0.73¢ 084 2.40* 30 3.3 
General Electric....... 28,846,000 0.60 


0.41 038 0.60* 23 2.6 


General Motors 1.00a 0.217 1.72 2.00 31 3.2 
Kelvinator 125, 0.50a 0.09 0.64 1.07 16 3.1 


Westinghouse Elec..... 


0.487 0.31¢ 0.37 8 
3.444 3.377 0.254* 40 


*Partly estimated. {Deficit. (a) Plus extras. 








1921, with the exception of a small 
and temporary drop in 1932. Start- 
ing in the former year with an out- 
put of only about 5,000 units per year, 
this industry has grown steadily to 
an output of about 1,400,000 units in 
1934, which year in itself showed a 
gain of around 30 per cent. over 
1933. 

There are numerous arguments for 
current purchase of stocks in this 
field. The product is a household 
refinement which the average family 
will purchase if at all possible. There 
are currently only about 5,000,000 
electric refrigerators in use in this 
country compared with approximate- 
ly 20,000,000 homes where electricity 
is available, indicating that the satu- 
ration point is still far off. The type 
of product is the kind whose purchase 
should be stimulated by plans for 
further distribution of Government 
largesse. And finally, the electrical 
refrigeration industry has a definite 
seasonal variation of business. The 
lowest sales point is usually reached 


a somewhat similar position in that it 
is not usually noted for its activities 
in the field of electrical refrigeration. 
However, Frigidaire Corporation, a 
wholly owned subsidiary, is one of 
the pioneers in this business and has 
become one of the outstanding lead- 
ers in the field. 

In this case also the automatic re- 
frigeration line is a minor one but 
the fact that Frigidaire occupies such 
an important position in it, combined 
with the favorable prospects for the 
company’s other activities, justifies its 
inclusion in our current list of com- 
panies. 


Main Line for Small Companies 


Kelvinator Corporation is in almost 
an opposite position from General 
Electric and General Motors, in that 
its automatic refrigeration interest 
constitutes its major activity. Prod- 
ucts cover all types and sizes of elec- 
trical refrigeration equipment, both 
for household and for commercial 
use. 
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Compared with the companies men- 
tioned above, Kelvinator is a small 
one, though it occupies a leading posi- 
tion in its industry. It has no fund- 
ed debt or preferred stock and sole 
capitalization consists of a little over 
1,000,000 shares of no-par capital 
stock. Profits have been increasing 
rapidly in the past couple of years 
and a little over $1 per share was 
earned in 1934. There was an extra 
dividend of 20 cents per share last 
year, in addition to the regular rate, 
and further extras are possible for 
the present year. 

Illustrating the trend of the general 
industry, Kelvinator has reported a 
new high record in its sales for 1934, 
and best’ indications point to still an- 
other new record during the current 
year. The company is also interested 
in air-conditioning and home heating 
equipment. 


Servel 


Servel, Incorporated, ranks along 
with Kelvinator as regards volume, 
specialization in the mechanical refrig- 
eration industry, and general impor- 
tance in the field. Its chief activity 
is the manufacture and sale of Servel 
and Electro-Lux refrigeration equip- 
ment, both of which are fully inte- 
grated lines. 

The Electro-Lux series of products 
is not technically electrical equipment 
since these models are operated by 
gas. The company thus offers com- 
plete lines, however, for users who 
prefer either medium of operation. 

The company has $1,700,000 of 
bonds and about 8,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock ahead of the $1-par com- 
mon. Earning record has not been 
outstanding in the past couple of 
years but has been improving since 
1932. Preferred dividend accumula- 
tions were entirely cleared up at the 
close of last year. No payments have 
ever been made on the common stock 
but there seem possibilities for a divi- 
dend if business continues to improve. 


Another Big One 


Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company is similar to Gen- 
eral Electric in that its large activities 
in the general field of electric equip- 
ment almost obscure the importance 
of its electrical refrigeration business. 
The latter, however, is carried on in 
good volume and, once again, this 
particular field should add its share 
to the generally favorable prospects 
for the future of the company as a 
whole. 

The companies described in the 
current article do not compose the en- 
tire field of automatic refrigeration 
but the list is a representative one 
and may be recommended for diversi- 
fied speculation in the future of this 
promising industry. 








Sun Life Assurance Company 
INCORPORATED 1865 of Canada Heap Orrice—MonTREAL 


Sixty-fourth Annual Report—1934 


men” arte IN FORCE, December 31, 


This large amount, the accumulating estates of -nearly 
a million Sun Life policyholders, will become payable 
to them or their dependents during this generation—a 
stabilizing factor of great social and economic value. 


NEW ASSURANCES PAID FOR -_ =-.- 236,215,901 


INCOME SOS a ae eee oat. 159,251,028 
DISBURSEMENTS -_ =- - 115,661,302 


EXCESS OF INCOME OVER DISBURSE- 
te ee ee 


$2,748,725,403 


43,589,726 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
AND BENEFICIARIES: 


During the year 1934 : - - 88,160,206 
Since Organization - 888,330,239 


fe a a ee i 


Bonds: government, municipal, public utility and others: 
stocks, preferred and common; loans on mortgages; real 
estate; loans on Company policies; cash in banks, and 
other assets. 


LIABILITIES . - - - - «  6§1,115,551 


Almost nine-tenths of this sum represents the policy 
reserve—the amount set aside to guarantee all policy 
payments as they become due. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL ($2,000,000) 
and balance at credit of share- 
holders’ account : - - $3,299,728 


RESERVE for depreciation in 
mortgages and real estate - 5,012,619 


SURPLUS - - - - _— - 5,950,818 


$14,263,165 


The valuation of bonds and stocks has been made in accordance with 
the basis authorized by the Insurance Department of the Dominion of 
Canada, and in conformity with the bases authorized by the Depart- 
ments of Insurance of the various Provinces of Canada, and the 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners of the United States. 
Policy liabilities have been valued by the full net level premium 
method, a standard more exacting than is required under the pro- 
visions of the Dominion Insurance Act. 





The Statement of Accounts has been prepared on the basis prescribed 
by the Insurance Act of the Dominion of Canada, the security values 
being in accordance with the basis authorized by the Dominion Insur- 
ance Department. The form of report adopted by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners of the United States involves a 
different principle in dealing with certain items of business. Using 
this form of report, and valuing the bonds and stocks in conformity 
with the basis authorized by the National Convention, the results are 







as follows: 
Assurances in force (paid for basis) . - - - $2,732,899,879 
Assets - - : - - - - : - 664,818,741 
Liabilities, exclusive of capital stock and shareholders’ 

account - - - - - : - - : 650,653,048 
Paid-up capital and balance at credit of 

shareholders’ account - - : - $3,299,728 
Reserve for depreciation in mortgages and 

real estate - - - - 5,012,619 
Surplus : . : - - - - 5,853,346 

wor dap caae $14,165,693 
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News of 
the Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Retort to NRA Report 


Automobile manufacturers are 
now using more people and more 
time to get a given amount of work 
done than they were back in 1929. 

Stripped of technicalities, this is 
the plain statement of what has hap- 
pened despite constant improvement 
in methods, installation of new labor- 
saving machinery and specific im- 
provements in production. The re- 
cent NRA-Henderson report may 
point to “a manufacturer who five 
years ago finished 100 eight-cylinder 
motor blocks on a given lineup with 
250 men, while to-day the same line 
finishes 250 motor blocks with 20 
per cent. more operations using only 
nineteen men” and to other instances 
of increased efficiency in operation ; 
but the fact remains that in 1929, 
seventeen cars were built per em- 
ployee: in 1934, twelve cars per em- 
ployee. 

The industry used 141.8 man- 
hours per car produced in 1934 as 
against only 134.2 man-hours per 
car produced in 1929. 

Facts presented by the manufac- 
turers in reply to questions asked by 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Board as part of its recent investiga- 
tion bear out the makers’ contention 
that limitation of hours “has marked- 
ly increased costs of production by 
forcing the employment of consider- 
able numbers of short-term employ- 
ees, requiring increasing hiring and 
training costs, increased supervision, 
greater spoilage of material and 
breakage of tools, and in a variety of 
other ways.” 

As regards the minimum wage, it 
is interesting to note that the average 
of all wages in the automobile in- 
dustry is seventy-seven cents per 
hour, as compared with code mini- 
mum-wage rates of forty to forty- 
three cents per hour and that less 
than one-half of one per cent. of all 
factory workers in the industry re- 
ceive wages as low as the code mimi- 
mum. 4 


Fall Announcements Would Help 


Concentration of most new-model 
announcements in the Fall instead of 


in January will not solve automotive 
employment-stabilization problems, 
but it is a sensible and practical way 
to make the employment curve more 
level. 

“Even if new models are an- 
nounced in the Fall,” one skeptic 
asked soon after the Fall automobile 
show plan was publicized, “won't 
most people make their old cars last 
through the wear and tear of Winter 
anyhow and refrain from buying un- 
til Spring?” 

The answer to that one is “Yes, 
certainly.” But it is just that fact 
that makes the Fall announcement 
program psychologically sound. New 
models in the Fall will stimulate more 
people to buy at that time than if 
such new models were not put on sale 
until the next January. Most people 
still will buy in the Spring ; but every 
additional sale which new models in 
the Fall consummate, means just that 
much more for stability of sales and 
employment. By the same token, 
new-model announcements in the 
Spring serve to increase the spread 
between the high and low points of 
employment, because they further 
stimulate buying at a time when the 
buying urge is greatest in any case. 

As a practical measure to help sta- 
bilize employment, the Fall an- 
nouncement idea is far superior to 
the program of “staggering” an- 
nouncements so much talked of last 
Summer. In addition, the present 
plan gives the retailer a fair deal, by 
confining his old model “clean-up” to 
a single period each year. 


Along the News Highway 


Pierce-Arrow reorganization pro- 
ceedings are reported to be progress- 
ing favorably. . . . Price reductions 
ranging as high as $200 have been 
made on Chrysler and De Soto Air- 
flow models ; no changes in the newer 
and more conventional Airstream 
lines of these makes. . Stude- 
baker has just celebrated its 83rd 
birthday. . . . Roy Faulkner, Au- 
burn president, has made Harold 
Ames executive vice-president ; Ames 
continues as president of Duesenberg, 
another Cord Corporation subsidi- 
ary. . . . General Motors last month 
distributed nearly $11,000,000 to ap- 
proximately 30,000 employees under 
the Corporation’s savings and invest- 
ment plan. . . . Use of automobile 
horns may be banned entirely in Eng- 
land, where silence periods already 
have been enforced for several 
months. Police in some British cities 
think prohibition of horn-sounding 
makes for more careful driving. . . . 
General Motors is going to manufac- 
ture diesel-electric railway equip- 
ment. . . . Bendix has bought the 
Zenith carburetor organization. 
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CUT FUEL BILLS 12% TO 20% 
FOR NATIONS SALESMEN 





Plymouth’s new High-Efficiency Motor answers 
Business Men’s need for Lower Transportation Costs _ 


RO TORRES RE cot eis 


SO EASY TO DRIVE...it keeps 
men fresh even after all-day 
driving on rough country roads. 


Many Factors of operating-cost lowered! 


USINESS MEN ... and salesmen par- 
ticularly ... have had a hand in 
building the new 1935 Plymouth. They 


showed our engineers their cost sheets. 


One item stood out. One fact was ob- 
vious. Business needed a new kind of car 
that could be operated at lower cost. 


How Plymouth met this need starts 
with the new 1935 engine. Its compres- 
sion ratio was increased until it is the 
highest in any low-priced car today . 
yet, with calibrated ignition and a revo- 
lutionary new cooling system, premium 
gasoline is not needed. And consumption 
of gas and oil is actually cut 12% to 20%! 


Plymouth’s famed genuine Hydraulic 
Brakes were given Centrifuse Drums... 
and bigger brake facings. This makes 





PLYMOUTH x 


them not only smoother-acting and safer 
than ever, but also much more econom- 
ical in upkeep. Plymouth’s all-steel body 
also contributes to economy as well as to 
safety . . . it lengthens car-life . . . cuts 
down repairs. 9 


Correct distribution of weight in this 




















Right: THE NEW 
Calibrated Ignition 
permits maximum 
spark advance for 
utmost fuel econ- 
omy without accel- 
eration “‘ping’’. 


new Plymouth is based on more than a 
hundred million miles of road experience 
with the sensational “Airflow” cars. En- 
gine and seats are moved forward... 
giving more room and comfort . . . and 
a better-balanced, longer-lasting car. 


Salesmen say that the new “Floating 
Ride” makes Plymouth the most com- 
fortable and least tiring car they ever 
drove. Also, the cross steering is shock- 
less. Gear-shifting is easy and quiet in 
all speeds. 


These are the highlights only. Get the 
full story on the new Plymouth from any 
Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler dealer. 
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